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SYNCHRONIC ASPECTS OF RENAISSANCE 
LINGUISTICS 


W. HAVE already treated elsewhere’ the contribution of the 
Italian Renaissance to linguistics as a social and historical 
science. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the descriptive (syn- 
chronic) aspects of Renaissance linguistic theory. Under this head 
we shall treat, first the criteria according to which sixteenth-century 
theorists classified languages, then the Renaissance views on classifi- 
cation of languages by geographical (dialectal) divisions and by 
morphology, and finally their theories on the nature of the standard 
language, pointing out the advances made in each of these fields. 
1. Criteria of Classification. In classifying or naming a language, 
one or more salient characteristics must be chosen in order to deter- 
mine its relation to other languages. During the Renaissance, the dis- 
cussion centered about the efforts to determine the classification of 
the Italian literary language, manifested primarily in the disputes 
between “Tuscan” and “anti-Tuscan” parties.? These disputes, in so 
far as they touched upon criteria for linguistic classification, dealt 
mainly with the relative importance of phonetics versus vocabulary, 
and of the réle of loan-words, as determining elements. 


*“Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance,” Language, XII (1936), 96- 
107. 

? We shall use the terms “Tuscan” and “anti-Tuscan,” in quotation marks, 
to indicate “those who maintained that the standard language was based on the 
Tuscan dialect” and their opponents, respectively. For the best critical discus- 
sion of the disputes between “Tuscans” and “anti-Tuscans” in the Cinquecento, 
see Labande-Jeanroy, la Question de la langue en Italie, Strasbourg, Publications 
de la faculté des lettres, 1925, especially p. 8. 


, 
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The ‘“anti-Tuscans” based their concept of an Italian linguistic 
unity upon the presence of substantially the same vocabulary in a 
number of phonetically different, but mutually comprehensible dia- 
lects. Dante had already suggested that all of Southern Europe was 
to be considered as sharing a single language, marked by the presence 
of many words in common, such as Deus, caelum, mare,* and tripar- 
tite because of the use in different regions of three different affirmative 
particles: oc, oil and si. The “anti-Tuscans” of the Cinquecento, in 
taking over Dante’s theories, abandoned the obviously superficial 
criterium of the affirmative particle, but continued and developed his 
insistence on the criterium of a common vocabulary, as in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Trissino: 

. né mi pud ancora cadere nell’ anima, che i vocaboli che sono a tutte 
lingue d’Italia comuni, com’é Dio, amore, cielo, eccetera, ed altri quasi infiniti, 
debbiano pit tosto chiamarsi della lingua toscana, che dell’ altre che parimenti 
gli hanno; i quali senza dubbio di niuna lingua d'Italia sono propri, ma sono 
comuni di tutte.‘ 


It will be seen that such an insistence on vocabulary as the main 
determining characteristic of a language necessarily involves a 
relative neglect of phonetics and morphology. A similar indifference 
is shown by Castelvetro, another “anti-Tuscan,” both in dealing with 
the problem of the standard language and in the following passage 
concerning the alleged use of a “vulgar” tongue in ancient times, in 
which he revives the central idea of Bruni’s old thesis, namely that 
the “vulgar” tongue had existed in Roman times as a separate speech, 
alongside the Latin of the upper classes: 

. che non v’ha dubbio alcuno, che la lingua de’ nostri tempi, chiamata 
volgare, se riguardiamo a fini, a maniere, a sessi, a casi immobili, ed a simili 
passioni di voci, non era al tempo del Comune di Roma; ma se riguardiamo 
solamente al corpo naturale delle voci o diminuito o accresciuto per lo pil, io 
non dubito punto che non fosse a quel tempo; e che non fosse ancora lingua 
volgare, la quale si usasse tra le femmine e le basse persone e gli uomini di 
contado’ 


The “Tuscans,” on the other hand, held to the smaller and more 
easily recognizable linguistic type of the local dialect, basing their 


* De Vulgari Eloquentia, ed. Rajna, in the Testo Critico della Societé Dan- 
tesca Italiana, Firenze, 1932, I, viii, 6. 

*Trissino, J1 Castellano, Milano, Daelli, 1864 (Biblioteca rara Daelli $49), 
pp. 41-42. 

*Castelvetro, Giunte, printed in Le Prose di Messer Pietro Bembo, nelle 
quali si ragiona della Volgar Lingua . . . unite insieme con le Giunte di Lodovico 
Castelvetro, Napoli, Raillard e Mosca, 1714, Giunta 6a. 
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views on the importance of phonetics and morphology as determining 
factors. Machiavelli, in his Dialogo intorno alla nostra lingua, con- 
tinually lays stress on “modi, casi, differenze e accenti,” as does 
Varchi also in several places.® The “Tuscans,” in fact, frequently went 
so far in their insistence on the phonetic differences between Tuscan 
and other Italian dialects, as to make it appear as if Tuscan were 
more independent than it really was.’ 

This distinction between ‘“Tuscans” and “anti-Tuscans” must not 
be exaggerated too far, however. Mme. Labande-Jeanroy has main- 
tained that the “anti-Tuscans” neglected phonetics and morphology 
completely as a criterium of differentiation.’ Such a view is hardly 
correct, in view of the fact that the “anti-Tuscans” took into con- 
sideration and made frequent mention of phonetic and morphological 
factors. Trissino (who may be considered as best representing the 
“anti-Tuscans”) speaks in many passages of the Castellano of “pro- 
nunzie e modi di dire” in establishing linguistic divisions,® and even 
goes so far as to declare: 


Percid che se la lingua spagnuola e la francese avesse quelli istessi vocaboli 
e pronunzie, e nel modo che alla italiana ordinati, sarebbero tutta una medesima ; 
conciossiacosaché tutti quelli, che nel manifestare i medesimi sensi, usano 
quasi le medesime parole, siano di una lingua.” 


We must look somewhat deeper than a mere “neglect of phonetics 
and morphology” for the root of the quarrel of the “Tuscans” and 
“anti-Tuscans” over the relative importance of vocabulary as a 
criterium. The “anti-Tuscans” as well as the “Tuscans” recognized 
fully the actual existence of dialectal differences in Italy, and would 
hardly have denied the phonetic difference between, say, Flor. 
famiglia and Ven. famegia, or Flor. pane and Bol. pan. But since the 
sounds in the various words showed a correspondence with each 
other, the “anti-Tuscans” considered the phonetic differences as of 
less importance than the phonemic correspondences, and were thus 
able to uphold lexical unity as a criterium of greater importance 
than purely phonetic similarity. The insistence of the “Tuscans” on 
phonetics alone as a criterium, viewed in this light, appears decidedly 


*L’Ercolano . . . con le Correzioni di L. Castelvetro e la Varchina di 
Jeronimo Muzio .. . ed. Pietro dal Rio, Firenze, 1848, Quesito Quinto, Quesito 
Settimo. 

"Cf. the objections of Belardinelli (La questione della lingua, Rome, 1904) 
on the score of the “Tuscan” party’s lack of patriotism, etc. 

* Op. cit. p. 18. 

* Jl Castellano, on every page from 31 to 35. 

* Ibid. p. 40. 
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restricted and narrow, in contrast with the broader phonemic view- 
point implicit in the doctrines of the “anti-Tuscans.” 

As a second criterium of classification, the presence of loan-words 
in a given dialect was discussed in the sixteenth-century disputes. To 
prove that the standard language, especially Dante’s usage in the 
Divine Comedy, was “Italian” and not Tuscan or Florentine, the 
“anti-Tuscans” pointed out the presence therein of words taken from 
other dialects. According to their doctrine, a language containing 
loan-words was no longer to be considered as “pure,” but as “mixed”’ 
—or, in the case of Italian, as “italiano comune.” They did not admit 
intermediate possibilities. Trissino says: 


Dico prima, ch’ io non so pensare, per qual cagione la lingua toscana debbia 
avere questo speciale ed amplo privilegio di prendere i vocaboli dell’ altre 
lingue d'Italia e farli suoi; e che l’altre lingue d’Italia non debbiano ritenere 
il nome della propria loro lingua, della quale sono tolte; ma debbiano perderlo, 
e chiamarsi toscane . . .™ 

Then, after the passage already quoted concerning the common 
vocabulary, follows the conclusion that, no matter how much the ex- 
terior phonological and morphological aspects of loan-words may 


have been changed, they always remain foreigners, as it were, in the 
language which has adopted them: 


. . . Sempre rimangono forestiere, né si dee guardare a vestimenti e testure 
che abbiano dintorno, perché la parte, quantunque grandissima, non fa il 


tutto.” 

Trissino strengthens this statement with the comparison of a hundred 
gold coins, which, after the substitution of two silver coins for two 
gold coins, can no longer be called “a hundred gold coins’; and also 
with a rather confused simile of the mixture of a little corn into a 
quantity of wheat. 

The “Tuscans” countered by maintaining that a language could 
not be considered as foreign to itself simply because of the presence 
of a few loan-words. Varchi goes even farther, and suggests that even 
a majority of loan-words in the vocabulary would not “denaturalize” 
a language: 

. . . né voglio, che vi facciate a credere che una lingua, sebbene ha molti, 
non ché alcuni vocaboli d’ una o di diverse lingue, si debba chiamare di 


quella sola o di tutte composta, perciocché sono tanto pochi che non fanno 
numero, o sono gid di maniera dimesticati quei vocaboli, che sono fatti propri 


di quella lingua ... 


* Ibid. p. 40. 
* Ibid. p. 43. 
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. . . dunque la lingua Fiorentina, sebbene ha vocaboli e modi di favellare 
di diverse lingue, non percid si dee chiamare composta di tutte quelle delle 
quali ella ha parole e modi di dire; anzi, avete a sapere, che se una lingua 
avesse la maggior parte de’ suoi vocaboli tutti d’ un’ altra lingua, e gli avesse 
manifestamente tolti da lei, non per questo seguirebbe che ella non fosse o non 
si dovesse chiamare una lingua propria e da sé, soloché ella da alcun popolo 


naturalmente si favellasse.” 
Varchi replies to Trissino’s simile of the hundred gold coins with a 
somewhat better comparison of the possessor of a hundred gold coins 
or of a sack of wheat, pointing out that the possessor of the coin or 
wheat would not change with the composition thereof. 

Machiavelli also upheld the same thesis with regard to loan-words, 
writing: 

Aggiugnesi a questo che, qualunque volta viene o nuove dottrine in una citta 
oO nuove arti, é necessario che vi venghino nuovi vocaboli, e nati in quella 
lingua donde quelle dottrine e quelle arti son venute; ma riducendosi, nel 
parlare, con i modi, con i casi, con le differenze e con gli accenti, fanno una 
medesima consonanza con i vocaboli di quella lingua che trovano, e cosi 
diventano suoi; perché, altrimenti, le lingue parrebbono rappezzate e non 


tornerebbono bene. E cosi i vocaboli forestieri si convertono in fiorentini, non 
i fiorentini in forestieri; né perd diventa altro la nostra lingua che fioren- 


a 


and Machiavelli in his Dialogo forces the spirit of Dante, by this 
argument, to admit that the language of the Divine Comedy, and 
with it the Italian standard language, is Tuscan and not “italiano 
comune.” Noteworthy, moreover, is Machiavelli’s insistence in this 
passage on the phonological and morphological adaptation of loan- 
words to the system of the language adopting them—a clear state- 
ment of the nature of linguistic borrowing, and a striking anticipa- 
tion of the phonemic doctrine, i.e., that every language moves in a 
specific series of characteristic speech-sounds or phonemes, to which 
loan-words are always adapted and whose later changes they follow.”® 

2. Geographical (Dialectal) Divisions. As we have already pointed 
out,’* both parties in the Cinquecento disputes recognized the various 
types of linguistic divisions, even to the fundamental unit of the 
individual speaker. The recognition of the multitude of the Italian 


dialects dates from Dante: 


*% T’Ercolano, Quesito Settimo. Cf. in this connection the nature of the 
vocabulary of Modern English or Modern Persian. 

* Dialogo intorno alla nostra lingua, in Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie 
di Niccold Machiavelli, a cura di Guido Mazzoni e Mario Casella, Firenze, 
Barbéra, 1929. 

* Cf. Bloomfield, Language (New York, Holt, 1933), pp. 81, 356. 

* Language, XII (1936), 99-100. 
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. . . quapropter, si primas et secundarias, et subsecundarias vulgaris Italiae 
variationes calculare velimus, et in hoc minimo mundi angulo, non solum ad 
millenam loquelae variationem venire contingerit, sed etiam ad magis ultra,” 


and Dante’s enumeration of the Italian dialects (De V. E., I, x) is 
valid even today. 

Not only the dialects of various provinces, but those of different 
cities were recognized as linguistic units, and it was the dialect of a 
given city that Varchi insisted on choosing as the sole linguistic unity 
he would recognize: 

L’uso universale sono tutte le parole, e tutti i modi di favellare, che s’usano 
da tutti coloro, i quali un muro e una fossa serra . . .” 

Likewise, local differences within the walls of a single city were 
recognized, beginning with the well-known passage of Dante: 


. et quod mirabilius est, sub eadem civitate morantes, ut Bononienses 
Burgi Sancti Felicis, et Bononienses Stratae Maioris . . .” 


and in practically all writers of the period under discussion, including 
Varchi, despite his unwillingness to grant to such intra-urban differ- 
ences an effective recognition. 

The Cinquecento theorists were divided, however, in their attitude 
towards geographical classifications. Some anticipated the modern 
scientific attitude in wishing to recognize only objective and purely 
linguistic factors in classifying or naming dialects; others, however, 
held more closely to purely geographical and political—i.e., non- 
linguistic—considerations. This split was not along the line of “Tus- 
can” versus “anti-Tuscan,” since we find both Trissino and Tolomei 
among the more objective theorists, and both Varchi and his oppo- 
nent Muzio among the less objective scholars. 

Trissino, for example, in his discussion of the arguments of the 
“Tuscans” in behalf of a Florentine linguistic unity, has the Castel- 
lano reduce Filippo Strozzi’s arguments ad absurdum by pointing 
out the existence of sub-divisions within the Florentine dialect: 


Cast. Ditemi appresso, credete voi che il parlare di Certaldo, quello d’Ancisa, 
quello di San Miniato, e quelli d’ altre terre fiorentine, siano diversi tra sé, 
e diversi da quello della citta? 

Fil. Si certamente. 

Cast. Adunque la lingua di Certaldo non si pud dire lingua fiorentina. 


Fil. Perché no? 
Cast. Per il vostro argomento, che le lingue fiorentine sono diverse; e sendo 


™ De Vulgari Eloquentia, I, x, 9. 
* L’ Ercolano, Quesito Quinto. 
*® De V. E., I, ix, 4. 





| 
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diverse non ponno essere una sola; e non sendo una sola, non si ponno dire 
in singulare; e perd non si pud dire in singulare lingua fiorentina: e con- 
seguentemente pareria, che la lingua del Boccaccio, che fu da Certaldo, si 
dovesse dir certaldese, non fiorentina .. .” 

and shows clearly the relativity of the nomenclature of the dialects, 
in contrast to the rigidity involved in upholding Florentine as the 
prime unity. This recognition of the relativity of dialectal classifica- 
tion, together with the perception of the individual as the funda- 
mental linguistic unit, constitutes Trissino’s best claim to merit as a 
linguist. 

Tolomei, a “Tuscan,” recognized equally well the necessity for 
basing dialectal classifications not upon political provinces, but upon 
vocabulary, phonetics, and morphology, i.e., purely linguistic criteria: 

... perché non bisogna che per intender la differenza delle lingue guardiamo 
alla differenza delle provincie, ma solo a questo, se sono i vocaboli medesimi, 
accenti medesimi, e costruzioni medesime . . ™ 
and, in upholding a broader Tuscan linguistic unity, suggests the in- 
clusion therein of not only sixteenth-century Tuscany, but of the 
equivalent of all ancient Etruria,?? because its inhabitants can learn 
Florentine more easily than others—i.e., because their tongue is in 
fact more similar to Florentine. 

Both “Tuscans” ar.| “anti-Tuscans” are likewise represented in 
the number of those who preferred the more superficial limitation of 
dialectal classifications to political divisions. Muzio, an “anti- 
Tuscan,” maintained that “le lingue da individui non hanno da pren- 
dere il nome, ma dalle regioni dove si parlano,’** and that conse- 
quently, since the literary language was understood throughout all 
Italy, 

questa da quel tutto, ove ella si stende, ha da prendere il nome, come 
signoreggiante in tutte quelle regioni.™ 

But Varchi, whom Muzio was attacking, had also supported the 
same type of criterium for dialect divisions, in saying: 


. . . le lingue si debbono chiamare dal nome di quei paesi, o vero luoghi, 


dove elle nascono.. ™ 


The only difference between Varchi and Muzio lies in the extent of 


* Il Castellano, p. 27. 


* Il Cesano, Milano, Daelli, 1864 (Biblioteca rara Daelli §49), p. 92. 
* Ibid. pp. 106, 107. 

* Title of Chapter III of the Varchina. 

* Ibid. Chap. III. 

* L’ Ercolano, Quesito Quinto. 


a 
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the geographical division that they choose to consider as the most 
important—the single town in Varchi’s case, the country in Muzio’s. 
Note also the un-scientific and mystical notion of the “birth” of a 
language and of an inseparable connection between a language and 
the place and people which speak it, put forth by Varchi here and in 
other passages of the Ercolano—a type of notion which has unfortu- 
nately survived to the present day. 

3. Morphological Distinctions. As is well known, the science of de- 
scriptive grammar was not far advanced in the sixteenth century; 
hence, most attempts at grammatical arrangement were made ac- 
cording to Greek and Latin models.”® Latin grammatical categories 
were transferred directly to Italian grammar, sumetimes most in- 
appropriately, as in Bembo’s attempt to assign to the article the 
function of “segnacaso” or case-sign.?7 Others, however, such as 
Castelvetro in his Giunte and Tolomei in his “trattatello” De’ Fonti 
de la lingua toscana,** corrected such errors and contributed to the 
development of descriptive grammar based on the actual facts of the 
language. 

The distinctions which were seen were mostly those between the 
ancient languages and modern Italian. The question of the “regular- 
ity” of Italian received especial attention, and led to a clearer realiza- 
tion of the existence of grammatical order and categories in every 
language. The opponents of the volgare capitalized on that term to 
raise social prejudice because of its supposed connection with low- 
class persons, and also accused it of being an “ungrammatical” lan- 
guage, i.e., not conforming to Latin grammatical criteria. The human- 
ists attacked Italian on these grounds,”* and we have a late reflection 
of these attacks in messer Lazaro’s diatribe in Speroni’s Dialogo: 


Non vedete voi questa povera lingua avere i nomi non declinabili, e verbi 
senza coniugazione, et senza participio; et tutta finalmente senza nissuna 
bonta? et meritamente per certo; conciosiacosa, che per quello ch’ io n’oda 
dire da suoi seguaci, la sua propria perfezione consiste nel dilungarsi dalla 
latina; nella quale tutte le parti dell’ orazione sono intere et perfette. Che se 
ragione mancasse di biasimarla, questo suo primo principio, cioé scostarsi dalla 
latina, @ ragione dimostrativa della sua pravita.” 


The defenders of the volgare, in order to prove the difference of 


* Trabalza, Storia della Grammatica Italiana, Milano, Hoepli, 1906, pp. 15, 


53. 
* Prose, Book III. 
* Reprinted by Sensi, Archivio Glottolog’co Italiano, XII (1892), 447-453. 
*Cf., for example, Romolo Amaseo’s oration against the vulgar tongue, in 
Orationum Volumen, Bononiae, 1563-1564. 
” Speroni, Dialogo delle Lingue, Lanciano, Carabba, 1912, p. 40. 
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Italian grammar from that of Latin, and the equal worth of both, 
were thus obliged to investigate the nature of Italian. Even on the 
part of the Latinists, the imperfections of some of the old concepts 
were seen by some, as in the following criticism of the “parts of 
speech” by J. C. Scaliger: 

Non recte vero veteres dixere, qui Dictionem partem orationis dixere. Prin- 
cipio male factum est, cum per partem definiuere; est enim dictio extra 
orationem; itaque coacti sunt addere, Construere; ergo non constructa oratione 
Dictio nulla erit. Praeterea est dictio quaedam quae etiam fit oratio perfecti 
sensus, ac quidam tota, ut imperatiua, lege, scribe; et interiectiones, heu.™ 

Tolomei goes even farther, passing beyond destructive criticism to 
a constructive affirmation of the existence of a natural grammatical 
regularity present in all languages, and of the speakers’ normal adher- 
ence to the rules of their own language: 

Ch’ ella [la Toscana lingua] sia vagabonda, e senza regole discorrere, chi 

crederaé mai, quando che ogni lingua abbia la grammatica sua, senza la quale 
né parlare né lingua dir si potrebbe, né gid credo io che in questa dicesse 
alcun, to amo, tu amo. Benché pud esser che le regole che vi sono, non siano 
ancora 0 trovate o scritte, come in tutte sempre é avvenuto; conciossiacosaché 
la grammatica nasce dalla lingua, e non la lingua dalla grammatica.” 
Then, with a list of the phonetic, morphological! and syntactical dif- 
ferences between Latin and Italian, Tolomei proves conclusively the 
right of Italian to be considered a separate language with a grammar 
of its own. 

Varchi, in one place, makes yet a further step forward, with the 
suggestion, anticipating the conclusions of modern linguistics, that 
it is useless to speak of any language as being worth more or less 
than any other, since deficiencies in one respect are balanced by ad- 
vantages in others: 

C. Passate dunque a raccontarmi qual lingua é@ pili copiosa di parole e di 
favellari, la Latina o la Volgare ... 

V. Io per me non ci so conoscere troppo vantaggio, perciocché come in 
alcune cose semo vincenti, cosi in aleune altre semo perduti, con cid sia cosa 
che se noi abbiamo gli articoli e gli affissi, de’ quali mancano i Latini, essi 
hanno i verbi passivi e deponenti, de’ quali manchiamo noi.” 

Moreover, in the passage immediately following the one just quoted, 
Varchi establishes a very important distinction, between outer gram- 
matical form and inner meaning, showing a perception of the signifi- 
cance of grammatical form as a determinant of the character of a 
language: 


* De Causis Linguae Latinae, Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium, 1540, p. 116. 
* I] Cesano, p. 65. * L’Ercolano, Quesito Nono. 
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C. lo sono amato, tu sei letto, colui é udito, non sono passivi? 
V. Sono, ma non sono in una voce sola, come ego amor, tu legeris, ille auditur ; 
la qual cosa é di tanta importanza, che appena il credereste.” 


Scaliger also makes occasional approaches to a consideration of 
grammar from the purely formal aspect, without confusing attention 
to the meaning of words. 

4. The Cinquecento Synthesis: The Standard Language. As has 
been said, most of the discussion from which we have drawn our 
material was called forth by the disputes over the nature and name 
of the Italian standard language. In their views on the subject, the 
“anti-Tuscans,” basing their arguments on the well-known passage 
in Dante: 

Itaque, adepti quod querebamus, dicimus illustre, cardinale, aulicum et 
curiale vulgare in Latio, quod omnis latiae civitatis est et nullius esse videtur, 
et quo municipalia vulgaria omnia Latinorum mensurantur, ponderantur, et 
comparantur,™ 


asserted that in fact the standard Italian language had been formed 
by such a process of abstraction, and that the language of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio was of such a type, especially because of the 
presence therein of (1) words common to all the Italian dialects, 
and (2) of loan-words from various non-Florentine regions: 


. adunque non essendo i loro vocaboli tutti fiorentini, né toscani, non 
si pud la loro lingua con veritaé nominare fiorentina, né toscana; percid che 
essendo detta loro lingua si della Toscana, come dell’ altre lingue d'Italia 
mescolata, e le specie con altre specie mescolate, non si possendo insieme con 
verita se non per il nome del genere dire, perd non si pud la loro lingua per 
altro, che per italiano, con veritaé nominare.” 


Similar theories are to be found in Castiglione,** Muzio,** and other 
“anti-Tuscans.” 

The “Tuscans” met these attacks, not only by affirming the beauty 
of Tuscan speech,** but with quite scientific proofs of the Florentine 
base of the standard language. Some of the ““Tuscans” were quite nar- 
row in their attitude, but others, such as Machiavelli, did not limit 


“De V. E., I, xvi, 6. 

* 71 Castellano, p. 46. 

* Il Cortegiano . . . annotato ed illustrato da Vittorio Cian, seconda edizione 
accresciuta e corretta, in Firenze, Sansoni, 1910, pp. 84, 85. 

* Battaglie di Hieronimo Mutio Giustinopolitano per diffesa dell’ Italica 
lingua, in Vinegia, presso Pietro Dusinelli, 1562; Lettera al Cesano, f. 5a. 

* Cf. Varchi, L’Ercolano, Quesito Ottavo (long discussion of the esthetic 
merits of Greek, Latin and Florentine); Gelli, Capricci del Bottaio, in Opere 
di G. B. Gelli, pubblicate per cura di Agenore Gelli, Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1855, p. 200; Bembo, Prose, Book I; etc. 
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their definition of “Florentine” so strictly as to exclude all loan- 
words: 

Parlare comune d'Italia sarebbe quello dove fussi pit del comune che del 
proprio d’alcuna lingua; e similmente, parlar proprio fia quello dove é pit 
del proprio che d’alcuna altra lingua; perché non si pud trovare una lingua 
che parli ogni cosa per sé senza avere accattato da altri, perché, nel conversare 
gli uomini di varie provincie insieme, prendono de’ motti l’uno dell’ altro.” 
Practical proofs of the Florentine nature of the Italian language were 
also offered, as in Salviati’s comparison of ten dialectal versions of a 
novella from the Decamerone with the original, to prove the latter’s 
similarity to Florentine. 

5. Conclusion. With regard to the mere question of the nature of 
the Italian standard language—Florentine or “italiano comune”— 
Mme. Labande-Jeanroy is quite right in saying: 

On voit quelle fut l’illusion de ceux (et ils sont légion) qui crurent pouvoir 
réconcilier les diverses théories en présence, en reconnaissant dans chacune 
d’elles une part de vérité et une part d’erreur. Irréconciliables, la thése de 
l’italianité et celle de la florentinité le sont comme deux fois cing font douze, 
et deux fois cing font dix. La vérité n’est pas que deux fois cing fait onze.” 
But, from the broader point of view of the advances in scientific 
method made during the sixteenth century, neither “Tuscans” nor 
“anti-Tuscans” had a monopoly, and, as we have pointed out, the 
scientific merit of certain Renaissance theorists cuts across the line 
established in the questione della lingua. Among the advances realized 
in the field of synchronic linguistics, therefore, must be listed the 
recognition of: 

a. Phonetics and morphology as the determining characteristics of 
a language (“Tuscans’”: Varchi, Tolomei). 

b. Phonemic correspondences as establishing a super-dialectal 
unity (“anti-Tuscans”: Trissino). 

c. Objective criteria, instead of geographical boundaries, as deter- 
mining dialectal divisions (Trissino, Tolomei). 

d. The inherent existence of grammatical order and structure in 
every language, and the beginning of Italian descriptive grammar 
(Tolomei). 

e. The importance of morphology as a determinant of linguistic 
type and “inner form” (Varchi). 


University of Puerto Rico Rosert A. Hatt, Jr. 


* Machiavelli, Dialogo intorno alla nostra lingua. 
” Op. cit. p. 30. 








CARDUCCI’S STUDY OF ENGLISH 


ARDUCCLI’S interest in the English language and literature was 
first awakened by his friends Enrico Nencioni, Giuseppe Chia- 
rini, Emilio Teza, and Louisa Grace Bartolini. It was natural that 
these scholars, among the first in Italy to translate and to interpret 
the great writers of English literature, should arouse with their en- 
thusiasm the interest of Carducci in Byron, Shelley, and Shakespeare ; 
and it was natural that they should turn to him for approval or 
criticism of their translations and studies. Emilio Teza’s translations 
of Petéfi, Heine, and Burns, published in 1863,’ were dedicated to 
Carducci; the Saggi critici di letteratura inglese? of Nencioni appeared 
with a preface by Carducci; and to Carducci Chiarini sent copies of 
his studies and translations from 1872 to 1900.* 

It was in the autumn of 1859 that Carducci, who was then teaching 
Greek at Pistoia, met Louisa Grace Bartolini, a writer of Irish birth 
who had married the Italian, Francesco Bartolini. It is quite possible 
that their conversations frequently included discussions of English 
men of letters, for Carducci had already been introduced to the writ- 
ings of Walter Scott and Lord Byron, among others, by Nencioni.* 
It is certain, at least, that, after Carducci went to Bologna, his cor- 
respondence with the poetess contained allusions to English writers 
and particularly to Macaulay. In February of 1862 Signora Bartolini 
wrote that she had translated the preface of the Lays of Ancient 
Rome. “E una bellissima prosa, piena di erudizione e di dottrina; la 
quale sono sicura che piacerebbe a voi assai. E appunto pensando a 
voi ho voluto tradurla.’® It may not be a coincidence that in the 
same month Carducci bought the Saggi biografici of Macaulay and 
read at once “il bellissimo su Barére’’ and the “Lord Clive.” Carducci 


*Teza, E., Traduzioni, Bologna, Progresso, 1863. 

* Firenze, Le Monnier, 1879. 

*In the library of the Casa Carducci are copies of eight publications of 
Chiarini on English literature; several of these have the author’s inscription 
of presentation to Carducci. 

‘In “Consule Planco,” a letter to Ferdinando Martini published in the 
Domenica Letteraria, April 30, 1882, Nencioni wrote: “Legato fin d’allora [1850- 
52] di fraterna amicizia, gli procuravo dei libri, ed ebbi cosi la fortuna di 
fargli conoscere alcuni poeti stranieri, lo Schiller, fra gli altri ... Guido Manner- 
ing e altri romanzi dello Scott .. . di Byron, a quel tempo ammirava pit la 
vita che la poesia (@ vero che lo leggeva tradotto in barbara prosa).” 

* Published in the article of G. Lesca, “L’Amicizia fra G. Carducci ed una 
poetessa, II,” Nuova Antologia, Sept. 1, 1927, p. 45. 

* Albini, G. and Sorbelli, A., Primizie e Reliquie, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1928, 


p. 311. 
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suggested to Signora Bartolini that she publish this translation in 
the Gioventu of Florence and offered to write to the editor Cellini.” 
It was in fact published in that magazine and later (Feb. 9, 1863) 
Carducci wrote to urge that the work be continued: 

“La ringrazio del graditissimo dono della sua versione. .. . La pregherei a 
non fermarsi qui, tuttavia; e voltare in italiano aleuno di quei canti. Sarebbero 
graditissimo dono all’ Italia: e le sarebbe, quel che pitti mi piace, giusto 
rimprovero a un tempo, vedere come un grande straniero, e Macaulay é da 
vero grandissimo, ricomponga i frammenti della sua poeticissima epopea 
antica; mentr’ Ella si gingilla nella sua arcadia politica. Di nuovo La prego 
di darci la versione d’alcuno di quei canti: al che Le proporrei il verso sciolto; 
perché la desidererei fedele al possibile. Un di quei canti io, profano alla lingua 
dell’immenso Shakespeare, ho letto in una pessima traduzione: e mi piacque al 
sommo.”” 

These suggestions were received with gratitude and acted upon im- 
mediately. In March of the same year Louisa Grace wrote that she 
had begun the translation in Versi sciolti and was already at the 
59th strophe of the Horatius.® The translation was completed al- 
though Signora Bartolini did not live to see its publication in 1869. 

In the vivid writing of Macaulay Carducci found represented with 
historical insight and an epic tone that which from his earliest years 
had been to him sacred: the history of ancient Rome. He could not 
judge its poetical worth in the original, but he could and did feel there 
an understanding of the greatness of Rome and of the iron strength 
of her men. In like manner he admired the scholarship of the his- 
torians Smith, Liddel and Gibbon in a review of the Italian transla- 
tions of their great works: “Io per me ringrazio il signor Barbéra 
dell’essere per questa parte della sua biblioteca d’istruzione ricorso 
all’Inghilterra. . .. Quanto agli studi storici . . . con tutto il rispetto 
al Niebuhr e al Mommsen, al Ranke e al Gervinus, noi [italiani] ci 
troviamo pit a bell’agio e respiriamo un’aria come di casa in com- 
pagnia dell’Hume, del Gibbon, del Robertson e del Macaulay.”’® 

In the essay “Louisa Grace Bartolini’ Carducci shows some ac- 
quaintance with Milton and Gray and writes with a certain assur- 
ance on Macaulay, but he is more concerned with praising the mem- 
ory of his friend and with evaluating her work as poetry than with 


commenting on its fidelity to the text. 


™Lesca, op. cit., Nuova Antologia, Sept. 1, 1927, p. 57. 

* Lesea, op. cit., Nuova Antologia, Dec. 16, 1927, p. 412. 

* Ibid., p. 414. 

” Op. V, pp. 146-151 (Edition of 1908). 

"In: Prose e rime a ricordo di Louisa Grace Bartolini, Firenze, Cellini, 1866. 
Carducci presented a copy of this book to the Communal Library of Bologna. 


Also in Op. II, pp. 442-484. 
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It was, however, through Emilio Teza and Giuseppe Chiarini that 
Carducci came to a more intimate knowledge of the English language. 
Teza came to Bologna as professor of modern languages in the same 
year as Carducci. They became close friends; together they re-read 
the Greek tragedians, and with him Carducci began a regular study 
of German and later of English. A group formed in 1862 to study 
German under Teza’s guidance, but soon many lost interest and only 
Carducci and Gino Rocchi remained.’ Some lessons in grammar were 
soon followed by readings from Schiller, Goethe and the Niebelungen- 
lied. But several years must have passed before the study of English 
was begun. The exact date eludes the memory of Professor Rocchi 
and I have been unable to establish it from other sources, but Pro- 
fessor Rocchi thinks it must have been in 1872 or 1873, and in 1872 
Carducci wrote to Chiarini “. . . all ’estate studierd |’inglese.’* The 
lessons began, like those in German, with a rapid summary of gram- 
mar which was an introduction to the reading of Macbeth and Ham- 
let. Later, however, Carducci and Rocchi felt that some more simple 
and less pedantic aid was needed. The poetess Carlotta Ferrari of 
Lodi recommended her brother who had served with the United States 
Marines and hence had a more practical grasp of the language. 

The lessons witi Ferrari were followed faithfully by the two 
students and two note-books remain to bear witness to their interest 
and careful study. In that of Rocchi is inscribed on the first page, 
with the date 1879: 

Praeeunte Ferrario Doctore 
discipulis Josue et Gino. 
Carducci’s note-book is kept in the Casa Carducci;™ it contains 
sixty-eight lessons; the pages are numbered in red pencil and the 
final lesson is a composition. The exercises are written with care; the 
corrections are few, often made necessary by a confusion with 
French or German. 

Several practical English-Italian vocabulary lists also attest the 
careful, though still elementary, study of Carducci. These are divided 
into groups of adverbs, verbs, substantives, and phrases; they are 
written on envelopes and odd scraps of paper, with some words can- 


® Professor Gino Rocchi, student and friend of Carducci for many years, re- 
ceived me with great kindness and told me of his study of English with 
Carducci. He refers briefly to this in his book Scritti varit, Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1928, pp. vii-viii. 

* Lettere, Vol. I, p. 168 (dated April 9, 1872). 

“Cartone LVI.V ; Note ed esercizi sulla lingua e letteratura inglese. 
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celled, perhaps those already learned. ‘l'wo other lists, one of irregular 
verbs and one of prepositions, with examples of all possible Italian 
equivalents, are type-written in a type and with a violet ink which 
seem identical with those of some of Jessie White Mario's letters to 
Carducci, though these lists must be of a later date than 1879. It is 
quite possible that Signora Mario may also have aided Carducci in 
the study of her native tongue, although I have failed to find other 
evidences of such help. 

In the same year as the lessons with Ferrari Carducci attempted 
translations of a few poems. A second note-book, dated April 16, 
1879, contains translations in prose and in poetry of Howard, Earl 
of Surrey; Gray (The Bard); Shelley (The Cloud); and Edward 
(Scotch Ballad). The first pages have the English on one side and 
the Italian on the other, but soon Carducci stopped copying the 
original. These translations are carefully and even artistically done. 

The lessons with Ferrari, who, in the words of Professor Rocchi, 
“fosse, temo, essenzialmente un ignorante, e servi principalmente 
come dizionario parlante” continued for about two years. They were 
usually given in the little house which Carducci then occupied in 
Via Mazzini, and his daughter Beatrice frequently took part. In 
1881 Carducci began to study by himself; his extended readings 
brought him a wider and more secure knowledge of the literature and 
his library grew in English books. 

Of this collection Giuseppe Chiarini contributed no small part. 
His devotion to English letters'® continued throughout his life and 
had a notable influence on Carducci. In 1874 Chiarini sent Carducci 
a copy of his translations of Wordsworth, E. B. Browning, and Swin- 
burne;'® in 1875 two cantos of the “In Memoriam’ with the inscrip- 
tion “A Giosue Carducci—il morto ma sempre affezionato—e memore 
amico—G.C.” In 1879 Chiarini’s essay on Shelley was published in 
the Nuova Antologia; this was read and kept by Carducci. In the 
same year Chiarini presented to his friend six volumes of the beauti- 
ful Globe edition of the complete works of Cowper, Dryden, Milton, 
Scott, Spenser, and Wordsworth, and a copy of Swinburne’s Song of 


* His studies on English literature are largely contained in the Ombre e 
figure (Roma, Sommaruga, 1883); Studi e ritratti letterarii (Livorno, Giusti, 
1900); and in the various “studi shakespeariani” published in the Nuova 
Antologia (April, 1892; July, 1892; March 1, April 1, May 1, 1890). 

* Poesie di Giuseppe Chiarini. Storie, canti, traduzioni di Heine, traduzioni 
di poesie inglesi (1868-74), Livorno, Vigo, 1874. 

* Livorno, Vigo, 1874. 
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Italy. How much of these works was read by Carducci is an open 
question, but his writings show a familiarity with the works of these 
authors which may have come in part at least from the original. In 
each of these volumes, in Carducci’s hand, is indicated the date of 
receiving the book and the dates of the birth and death of the author. 

Chiarini’s sons were also maestri to Carducci in the study of 
English as he writes in 1882:'* “Solo nel passato agosto lessi nel- 
l’orginale l’inno a Proserpina in compagnia di due figliuoli del Chia- 
rini, che mi facevan da maestri: ‘dolce n’é la memoria,’ per amore 
di que’ due bravi ragazzi, Cino e Piero...” And maestri they re- 
mained, at least indirectly, for, as the years passed, Cino, who became 
a professor of English, sent many books in English and others on 
English literature to Carducci. 

Thus Carducci’s understanding grew, encouraged and aided by his 
friends. Aroused first through translations, his admiration for Ma- 
caulay, Shelley and Shakespeare led him to seek knowledge of their 
work in the original English. It is certain that his actual study of the 
language was too limited to assure him a mastery of English com- 
parable to his knowledge of French. But the quality of his judg- 
ments and critical comparisons indicates much more than a limited 
or superficial] study and knowledge of the works of English writers. 
A visitor to the Casa Carducci may exclaim with surprise to find in 
the rooms overflowing with books one complete section devoted to 
English literature.’® But, just as this section has a place small only 
in comparison to the great collections of the classics, Latin, Italian, 
and French, so did the study of the English language and literature 
have in the heart and mind of the poet a place which was small only 
in comparison to the vast reaches of his studies in other literatures. 


Martrua TeEacu GNUuDI 
New York City 


* Op. IV, p. 172. 
”In the Casa Carducci I found 52 volumes in the English language and 


206 volumes of translations in French or Italian of English or American writers 
and of studies in English literature by Italian or French scholars. 








A NEW APPROACH TO HISTORICAL SYNTAX 


i bene fairly recent appearance of Professor Hayward Keniston’s 

volume, The Syntax of Castilian Prose (University of Chicago 
Press. 1937, 750 pp.) is deservedly creating more than ordinary 
interest among Spanish scholars. It should also, because of its novel 
treatment of some of the problems common to any similar study, 
attract the attention of all who are interested in what K. terms 
the genetic approach to language, although the massive nature of the 
work, and the fact that it bears as sub-title The Sixteenth Century, 
may repel many who will fear to find in it a too-specialized treat- 
ment. Despite the stout proportions of the present volume, K. is here 
presenting but a fragment of what he himself calls an experiment, 
“an effort to make an analysis of the whole history of usage in a 
single language,” from the origins to the present day. In the face of 
the magnitude of the task which he has set for himself, and of the 
wealth of scholarship which he brings to bear upon it, any criticism 
of the results may seem presumptuous. If I venture to point ovt cer- 
tain features which appear to me to be flaws, it is with full con- 
sciousness that the work is still incomplete, and that much of the 
valid criticism of the methods involved is disarmed at the start by the 
author’s own candid admissions of dissatisfaction with certain phases 
of his study. 

Some of the interesting questions which arise with any such 
linguistic survey must here be dismissed with but a word, in order 
to concentrate upon what is the chief innovation of the project. K. 
has quite rightly chosen to limit his study to the development of the 
one dialect (Castilian) which has evolved as the standard medium 
of literary expression for all Spain. For practical reasons, too, he 
confines his survey to prose usage, although in certain respects the 
exclusion of verse is regrettable. In the matter of range and variety 
of texts to be selected for the experiment, K.’s method appears al- 
most ideal for obtaining a representative cross-section of a given 
period. Much less obvious are his reasons for dividing the field into 
four such unequal parts as: (1) the Middle Ages (1200-1500); (2) 
the 16th century (1500-1600); (3) the modern period (1600-1900) ; 
(4) the contemporary period (1900—). The chief criticism of such 
a division is that it leaves for treatment, with the 18th and 19th 
centuries a period far more intimately related in every way to the 
16th; and on the other hand, one wonders what is possibly to be 
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gained, from the purely syntactic point of view, by studying sepa- 
rately the brief period from 1900 onward, which assuredly presents 
no startling innovations from 19th C. usage. Likewise it remains to 
be seen if K.’s decision to begin in medias res, by publishing his 16th 
C. survey as the first in the series, as a sort of trial balloon, will not 
inevitably lead in the remaining volumes to much duplication of 
definitions and explanations of usages and terms applicable to all 
periods. 

Finally, all of these considerations merely lead up to what is the 
crux of the whole issue raised by K.’s study. In the author’s own 
words, “the importance of the project lies primarily in the fact that 
it represents the first attempt in Spanish and, so far as I know, in 
any language, to present a statistical analysis of grammatical usage. 
It aims to indicate, within a given period, what were the relative 
frequencies of the different constructions used to express a given 


) 


notion. ... 

The question which imposes itself now is whether the statistical 
method, as here conceived and applied by K., is scientifically sound, 
useful or even possible in a study of this nature. If this question 
could be answered categorically in the negative (which I for one 
am not prepared to do), future researchers in similar studies might 
well be spared an incredible amount of the most ungrateful labor. 
To be sure, there will always exist a certain type of individual who 
will cheerfully spend half a lifetime in counting anything, be it 
only the frequency of the acute accent in 17th C. French literature. 
But K. is not of that kind. On the contrary, he is universally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost linguistic scholars of the day, and the 
present work more than ever stamps him as having hardly a peer 
as an authority on Spanish syntax. His attempt, therefore, to apply 
to his vast field a rigidly objective method of examination, and 
particularly his effort to furnish a statistical accounting of all the 
myriads of constructions met with in such a survey, merit the closest 
attention. 

At the outset I must confess that for me the greatest value in 
this study does not lie in the imposing array of statistics which it 
has sought to compile. My views on this question are doubtless 
colored by the skepticism which I have long entertained toward 
certain latter-day trends, or more precisely, the abuse of them, in 
foreign language work. I refer, of course, to the recent vogue for 
word counts, idiom lists, and the like, of which some teachers have 
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made a fetish, particularly in using them as a device either to “pre- 
pare” (i.e., emasculate and predigest) standard works of literature for 
the use of students who have not yet cut their linguistic teeth or, 
worse yet, artificially to write texts embracing these all-essential ele- 
ments, carefully compounding them like some of our ultra-modern, 
rich-in-vitamine-content foods and medicines. The present work is 
undeniably an outgrowth of such trends in foreign language study, 
with which the author has been prominently identified from the 
start; it is, however, so infinitely more vast in scope, and has been 
carried out with such meticulous care and thoroughness, that there 
really is no basis for comparison with earlier counts of the types 
mentioned. 

Ii may be well to summarize briefly the special technique finally 
devised by the author, after much experimentation, for recording 
statistically the range and frequency of the various syntactical 
phenomena encountered in this project. Afterward I shall attempt to 
indicate some of the advantages and disadvantages of the method as 
it works out in practice. This discussion will also afford some idea 
of the almost insuperable difficulties involved in such a syntax study, 
as opposed to the relatively simple matter of establishing vocabu- 
lary or idiom counts. 

In the present instance, 30 representative works of the 16th C. 
were first selected, and from each of these a unit consisting of 10,000 
running words of text was almost literally put under the microscope 
for study. These 30 units, making up a total of about 1,500 pages, 
were divided into 3 groups of 10 each, and successively checked to 
obtain the relative frequency of the more common constructions. 
Finally, in order to pick up even the rare constructions in use in the 
century, these same 30 works were studied complete, along with 10 
additional complete texts. The total material thus examined con- 
sisted of some 10,000 pages, an amount probably sufficient to illus- 
trate every type of syntactical usage of any importance. So far, 
everything—choice, range and distribution of materials—would seem 
to be such as to satisfy the most exacting critic. 

Almost from the start, however, it was found impossible, or rather, 
impractical and useless, to keep accurate count of certain construc- 
tions of very high frequency. In other words, as the author explains 
rather wistfully, and understandably so, “it was . . . necessary, in 
order to bring the work within my own lifetime, to take certain 
things for granted.” The total number of such very frequent con- 
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structions is therefore simply indicated by (*). Again, other usages 
appearing with relatively high frequency in the first 10 units, were 
no longer tabulated, but were multiplied by 3 in the total count, on 
the assumption that they would occur “with approximately the same 
frequency in additional texts.” A similar arbitrary and, it would 
seem, disproportionate adjustment was made at the completion of 
the study of the first 20 units—all resulting in an enormous saving of 
time, but manifestiy destroying all possibility of obtaining anything 
approaching scientific exactness in the results. On the other hand, 
no totals whatsoever are given for the rarer (and for that very reason 
often more interesting) constructions found in the supplementary 
material, they being merely indicated by (-+), while a still further 
group which for one reason or another failed to be consistently 
counted, is represented only by (7). Here once more the statistical 
method proves valueless. 

Again, in a number of cases, the author appears to have lost all 
track of the count, or, what is truly incomprehensible, he has re- 
peatedly cited anywhere from two to several examples of a given 
construction, tabulating the final score as (1—1), i.e., as occurring 
but once and in a single text. This is the more baffling since he is 
usually so exact in the citation and interpretation of his examples. 
On still other occasions his methods of tabulating usages of like 
nature are capricious. Such inconsistencies are perhaps almost in- 
evitable in a work of this sort, although with this experience behind 
him the author will doubtless succeed, as he has expressed the hope, 
in eliminating many of them in the volumes still to appear. In all 
fairness to him, it must be stressed that K. himself makes no claim 
that his figures have any absolute validity; he is the first to acknow]l- 
edge some of the flaws just indicated with still other factors which 
made an accurate count impossible, but he does maintain that his 
total figures have a “relative validity.” No one will quarrel with such 
a claim. But does not the whole question boil down to this: if, as is 
admitted, there are many constructions “too common to deserve 
counting” at all; and there are others of such high frequency that 
‘it seemed no longer necessary to count the examples” after only 
part of the texts had been checked, but for which a hypothetical 
grand total is furnished; and if, finally, there are quite a few other 
constructions too rare to count, what is the real value of discovering 
the relative frequency of such constructions as lie between these two 
extremes? 








‘ 
. 
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Some figures which have been gathered prove so large as to be 
almost needless. Thus, although theoretically a construction occur- 
ring only as many as 30 times in the first 10 units was no longer 
tabulated, still some pretty high counts are recorded. To mention 
but an example or two, personal pronouns as objects of a preposition 
are listed as occurring 2,397 times; subject pronouns expressed, 3,054 
times; the preterite tense used to express single action in the past, 
6,222 times. To be sure, this last count (the prize one, I believe), 
may be of some interest when compared with the figures for the 
other tenses, all of which are carefully given except in the case of 
the present, which is somewhere stated to be the most frequently 
used of all the tenses. But in any case, is the practical advantage to 
be gleaned from such statistics worth the labor entailed in their 
compilation? As a contrast to this type of obvious construction I 
find quite disappointing the statistics given for certain others, where 
the examples noted are so few as hardly to justify the attempt made 
to draw comparisons with other similar usages. 

Finally, scattered all through the work are other examples of low 
counts which are extremely striking, so much so that one wonders 
at times if they can possibly be trustworthy. But it is precisely here 
that 1 am most inclined to concede some value to the statistical 
method. For it is evident that wherever the count shows certain con- 
structions to be very rare, or even non-existent, in a given period, the 
attention called to that situation will inevitably lead other workers 
to watch for confirmation or refutation of these points, with the 
result that a more extensive body of information will soon be made 
available. Particularly helpful in this connection are many of K.’s 
precise observations to the effect that a designated word or con- 
struction is not found before or after a given author or date, as the 
case may be; or again that a certain usage is dying out, or just 
developing, in the course of the century, as evidenced by the figures 
he has gathered. To me at least, such examples, along with the many 
other indications of usages which are often directly opposed to 
modern practice, are of far more interest than some of the bulky 
statistics on wholly commonplace constructions. 

I fear that this brief discussion of K.’s volume does not begin to do 
justice to some of its most admirable features. It must be apparent, 
however, that so methodical and searching a survey of a single pe- 
riod, in this case aided by special grants for the purpose, has made 
possible a detailed treatment of syntactical phenomena on a scale 
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that would never be feasible in an ordinary project. Merely to state 
that K. has devoted some 54 pages to the infinitive, or 71 pages to 
personal pronouns, of which a full third deal with the position of 
object pronouns, or 25 solid pages to listing (with individual fre- 
quency counts) all the adverbs and adverbial phrases noted in the 
century, can give little idea of the minuteness with which he has sub- 
divided his materials. It is only through careful perusal of the vol- 
ume, section by section and example by example (there are literally 
thousands of them) that one comes'to realize fully the merits, as well 
as some of the shortcomings of the study, and to appreciate the fact 
that the author has not simply been on a blind hunt for certain words 
or constructions occurring a certain number of times in a given 
number of pages, but that he has analyzed and sifted every individual 
case with the utmost subtlety. That this very excess of detail some- 
times renders the forest almost invisible for the trees, cannot be 
denied, but there are compensating advantages, the full fruits of 
which may not be evident until the completion of the whole survey 
which K. has proposed. When that time comes, it is almost inevitable 
that he himself will see the need of knitting together in a single 
volume the results of all his research. 

The present portion of his study meanwhile provides more than 
sufficient evidence of what is to be gained by such a survey in any 
language. Statistics wholly aside, the light thus thrown on earlier 
syntactical constructions should promote, on the part of teachers 
generally, a finer comprehension and appreciation of the older lan- 
guage and literature. For the same reason, it cannot fail to be of 
inestimable value even to specialists in the preparation of critical 
editions, as K. has clearly demonstrated by pointing out a number 
of cases where modern editors have tampered ignorantly or unneces- 
sarily with their texts. This is surely a valuable by-product of any 
method of investigation. 

Lewis E. Bretr 

University of Illinois 


Note: As Professor Keniston’s work, regardless of the eventual evaluation 
of the merit of some of the technique employed, appeared to the editor of 
Italica one of the major American contributions of all time to Romance stud- 
ies, he asked Dr. Brett to perform the very difficult task of discussing it in gen- 
eral terms, with as little reference as possible to specifically Spanish content. 





AURAL COMPREHENSION EXERCISES FOR 
BEGINNERS IN ITALIAN 


4S ipeen child passes through a considerable period of passive aural 

experience before he succeeds in voicing an intelligible reproduc- 
tion of his first word. Should not foreign language teaching provide a 
similar period of aural orientation to enable the novice to accustom 
himself to the aural qualities of the language before he attempts 
to reproduce its sounds himself? 

Although the principle “impression before expression” is observed 
in practically all methods of foreign language teaching, its practical 
application in the introductory stage is not always effectively capi- 
talized. The procedure here outlined stresses the importance of the 
aural-impression phase of oral work by extending its scope, and 
lengthening its duration, so as to convert it from an incidental aspect 
of the instruction into a significant preliminary stage for the linguis- 
tic orientation of the novice. 

This is accomplished in part by the simple use of oral true-false 
or completion exercises, repeated to the class by the instructor during 
the first few days of beginning Italian. Before much independent oral 
work in the language is expected of the pupils, the teacher spends 
from twenty to thirty minutes daily reading one by one a list of short 
statements, simple in thought content, and composed of foreign words 
resembling their vernacular forms in sound. To these the pupils re- 
spond with the foreign words for yes or no, to indicate whether the 
statements are true or false. If the sentences are expressive of some 
humorous or intrinsically interesting fact, the activity often becomes 
as interesting as a game, without impairing the efficiency of its lin- 
guistic function. The approach has the advantage of breaking the 
tension of the first class session and of helping to establish the stu- 
dents’ self-confidence and group spirit. Most important of all, how- 
ever, it can be made to serve as an efficacious means for orienting the 
group in the aural background of the language preparatory to oral 
recitation. There:.fter, pronunciation work can be undertaken with 
considerable economy in time, and with generally superior responses 
from the pupils, because of the training in aural discrimination and 
in self-confidence which they have received during the orientation 
period. It is probably unnecessary to indicate that as a means of ear- 
training at the beginning of the course when the need for it is great, 


the exercise is equally useful. 
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As a rule, the approach suggested above is sufficiently interesting 
to the pupils to hold their voluntary attention, and even to motivate 
their active participation. If, however, it is desirable to organize the 
work in such a way that a written response from each pupil may be 
obtained as a matter of class record, the students can readily be 
directed to number a sheet of paper in columns from one to forty, 
and to write their reactions (yes or no in the foreign tongue) opposite 
the numbers of the respective statements as they are read by the 
instructor. The work of correction can then easily be done by the 
students themselves through the simple exchange and checking of 
papers.’ 

A sample linguistic orientation exercise in Italian is reproduced 
below. A mere glance at the content will prove the equal applicability 
of the procedure in Spanish, German, Latin and French, where the 
method has been employed. It will be noted that if pronounced dis- 
tinctly, every sentence, except possibly a few in the later section, can 
be understood by a majority of beginning students after two or three 
repetitions. 

Form I: True-False 


Note: Statements to be made orally. Comprehension can often be facili- 


tated by means of gesticular suggestions. 
Directions: Reply to the following statements with “Si” if they are true, and 


with “No” if they are false. 

A. 
La tigre é un animale. 
Roosevelt é il presidente degli Stati Uniti d’America. 
I] football é uno sport. 
Lincoln fu assassinato. 
Jack Dempsey é un artista italiano. 
Chicago é in Italia. 
La rosa é un errore. 
L’oceano Pacifico é in Francia. 
Greta Garbo é un’attrice famosa. 
10. Longfellow é un gran poeta d'Italia. 


$ GON Orie Oo bo 


'To rule out the factor of chance guesses, the papers may be scored by sub- 
tracting the number wrong from the number right. See C. M. Ruch, The 
Objective or New Type Examination. Scott, Foresman and Company, New 
York, 1929; 478 pages. Page 185. 

* For a comparable series of exercises in Spanish, see W. V. Kaulfers, “Launch- 
ing the Beginning Foreign Language Class,” in The Modern Language Forum, 
Vol. XV, No. 4; page 128 (October 1930); for French, see Walter V. Kaulfers 
and Isabel M. Arata, “Aural Comprehension Exercises for Beginners in French,” 
in The French Review, Vol. XI, No. 5; pages 378-384 (March 1938), 
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B. 
La banana é una frutta. 
Hitler é il duce d’Italia. 


. La Francia é in Europa. 


I] violino é un metallo. 
I] Generale Pershing é un esploratore. 
La Statua della Liberta é a New York. 
Madrid é in California. 
Roma é la capitale d'Italia, 
Shakespeare é |’autore di “Gone With the Wind.” 
“Rigoletto” é un’opera. 

C. 
Eddie Cantor é un professore. 
Sacramento é il centro d’America. 
Marconi invento il telegrafo. 
Jeannette MacDonald é un’attrice. 
I] fonografo é una medicina. 
Grace Moore é una soprano. 
L’Italia é un continente. 
Hollywood produce cinematografi. 
L’Austria é una parte della Germania. 
Mussolini é un patriota italiano. 


D. 


Cristoforo Colombo é francese. 
Leonardo da Vinci é un medico. 


. Marco Polo invento gli spaghetti. 


I] dentista é un medico. 

Genova é un porto. 

I] Canada é una parte dell’ America. 

I] telegrafo é un modo di comunicazione. 
L’America del Nord é immensa. 
Shakespeare é un autore inglese. 
L’Africa é un continente. 


Form II: Dictation 
A. 


The following words are spelled exactly alike in Italian and English. Number 


a separate sheet of paper, and opposite the proper numbers write the word 
dictated. Jl, la, lo, and l’ (the article) mean “the.” If what you write does not 
look like some English word, you will know that you have made a mistake. 


1. l’arena 3. la soprano 
2. l’aroma 4. il piano 
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5. Videa 13. la zebra 
6. la banana 14. il boa 
7. il casino 15. lo sport 
8. la villa 16. l’opera ' 
9. la radio 17. la gardenia 
10. il diploma 18. la mamma 
11. lo zero 19. la saliva 
12. il gas 20. America 
B. 
The following words are spelled exactly the same in Italian as in English, 
except that in Italian an a, e, or o is added at the end. 
Examples: music > musica 
animal > animale 
monument > monumento 

(a) (b) 
1. il presidente 1. l’angelo 
2. l’arte 2. il despotismo 
3. l’errore 3. il fragmento 
4. il canale 4. |’armamento 
5. il cannibale 5. il monumento 
6. l’oratore 6. il verbo 
7. l’alligatore 7. l’alieno 
8. il continente 8. il realismo 
9. la confusione 9. il documento 
10. l’altare 10. l’organismo 
11. la questione 11. il dollaro 
12. lo splendore 12. il resto 
13. il professore 13. il socialismo 
14. lo studente 14. il porto 
15. la regione 15. il violino 

(c) (d) 
1. la persona 1. silente 
2. il dentista 2. stupido 
3. l’artista 3. fertile 
4. la logica 4. federale 
5. il poema 5. locale 
6. la forma 6. populare 
7. la tomba 7. inferiore 4 
8. il poeta 8. intelligente \ 
9. il pessimista 9. superiore } 
10. la visita 10. interiore 
11. la tonica 11. manuale 





=_ . 
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12. il patriota 12. 
13. il socialista 13. 
14. la massa 14. 
15. la palma 15. 
C. 


differente 
centrale 
musicale 
elegante 


Directions: Number a separate sheet of paper, and opposite the proper 
numbers answer the questions below in complete sentences in Italian. Choose 
your answers from the list of words at the right. “Chi” means who, “Che” 
means what, “Dov’é” means where is, and “Qual’é” means which is. 


Chi @ Mussolini? 

Dov’é San Francisco? 

Dov’é Hitler? 

Che é la tigre? 

Che é la Francia? 

Chi é un esploratore famoso? 
Chi invento il telegrafo? 

Chi é Roosevelt? 

Chi é il duce d'Italia? 

10. Dov’é Stanford? 

11. Dov’é la Statua della Liberta? 
12. Chi é un attore famoso? 

13. Chi é@ un autore inglese? 
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14. Qual’é la capitale degli Stati Uniti? n. 
0. 


p. 


15. Chi é@ il patriota Americano? 


Form III. 


a. 
b. 


C. 


Baro orm no 2 


a New York 

il presidente 

Eddie Cantor 

il duce 

Marconi 

nella Germania 
Giorgio Washington 
a Palo Alto 

in California 

un animale 
Mussolini 

Byrd 

una nazione 
Shakespeare 
Washington 
Jeannette MacDonald 


A: Completion—Oral or Written* 


Directions: Each X in the following statements stands for a missing item of 
information. Number a separate sheet of paper and opposite the proper numbers 
write whatever words or items of information are needed to complete the sen- 


tences. Select responses from the list below. 


1. L’Europa é un X 

2. La capitale d'Italia é X 

3. La tigre é un xX 

4. Il presidente degli Stati Uniti é xX 
5. Helen Wills Moody é il campione di 
6. X é un’attrice famosa. 

7. xX é un famoso poeta inglese. 


a. sports 
b. la radio 
c. patriota 
americano 
d. Roma 
X e. Capri 
f. orchestra 
g. tennis 


*The exercise may be conducted orally or it may be used as a reading- 
preparatory exercise. If conducted orally, the column of responses at the right 


should be written on the board. 
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8. Giuseppe Verdi é il compositore della X h. Guglielmo 
9. I] gran astronomo italiano é xX Shakespeare 
10. Giorgio Washington é un X i. opera 
11. L’X di Ted Fio Rito é@ famosa. “T] Trovatore”’ 
12. X é un’isola. j. Roosevelt 
13. Stanford é un’ X k. continente 
14. X é un’invenzione. ]. Norma Shearer 
15. L’atleta partecipa negli X m. Galileo 

n. universita 

oO. animale 


B: Matching—Oral and Written* 


Directions: Number a separate sheet of paper and opposite the proper 
numbers, rewrite the following sentences in full in Italian, substituting for the 
X whatever information, as found in the column to the right, is needed to 
make the sentences complete and true. There are more answers than you can 


use, 


1. Roma é la X d'Italia. a. Stati Uniti 
2. L’Africa é un X b. Illinois 
3. Il leone é X ce. “La Divina 
4. Napoleone era |’X dei Francesi. Commedia” 
5. Giorgio Washington fu il primo X  d. Marco Polo 
6. X era un esploratore nella Cina. e. capitale 
7. L’Italia é una X f. continente 
8. X fu assassinato g. un animale 
9. Michelangelo era X h. imperatore 
10. X  é/’autore di “Romeo e Giulietta.” i. presidente 
11. L’opera “Pagliacci” é una X }. penisola 
12. Un baritono é X k. scultore e 
13. X é l’opera di Dante. architteto 
14. Chicago e in X l. tragedia 
15. Il Canada é al nord degli X m. Nelson Eddy 
n. Lincoln 
0. oriente 
p. famoso 
q. Shakespeare 


Form IV: Comprehension—Oral or Written* 


Directions: Number a separate sheet of paper, and opposite the proper 
number answer the questions below in complete sentences in Italian, selecting 
only answers from the column to the right. There are more answers than you 


can use, 


*If the exercises are conducted orally, the columns of answers may be 
written on the board in advance. 
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. Chi é il duce d'Italia? a. il minuetto 

. Chi partecipa negli sports? b. l’Italiano 

. Chi comincia il concerto? c. Pershing 
Chi parla italiano? d. la radio 
Qual’ é un’automobile? e. a Palo Alto 
Che nazione é nell’Oriente? f. il musicista 

. Chi é l’autore di “Giulio Cesare?” g. |’atleta 

. Che animale é feroce? h. Roosevelt 

. Che invento Marconi? i. Mussolini 
Chi é un generale? ). il Ford 
Quale nazione é fascista? k. Michelangelo 

. Qual’é un monumento? l. la Cina 
Qual’é una scienza? m. Shakespeare 
Qual’é una repubblica? n. il leone 

. Qual’é una danza? o. il Messico 


la zoologia 

nella California 

. VItalia 

la Statua della Liberta 


m 3 Q'S 


Observation Questions: Summary of Unit 


. Have we borrowed any of the words in the foregoing exercises from 


the Italian? 


. Can you find any words which are spelled exactly alike in English 


and Italian? 


. Can you think of any other words which have come to us from or by 


way of the Italian? 


. Why do so many words resemble each other in English and Ital- 


ian? Is it because the Italians have borrowed many English words 
from us? Because we have borrowed many words from the Ital- 
ians? Because both the English-speaking people and the Italians 
have borrowed words from some third language? 


. Are there any people with Italian names in your class, school, or 


community? Can you guess what some of the names mean? 
Can you mention any words for Italian foods, such as pastes and 
vegetables, which we have adopted in the United States? 


Stanford University Water V. KAULFERS 
South San Francisco High School DorotHy SONZOGNO 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


Held at the Faculty Club, Columbia University December 27, 1938 


HE President of the Association, Professor Alfonso Arbib-Costa, 

of the College of the City of New York, presided. He spoke 
briefly of the work and purpose of this national organization of 
teachers of Italian, and then invited Professor John Van Horne, of 
the University of Illinois, to report on his activity as Editor of 
Ttalica. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were next presented 
and accepted. He stated that, in accordance with the amendment to 
the Constitution as adopted at the 1937 meeting of the Association 
held in Chicago, two chapters of the Association with centers at 
Chicago and Boston respectively, had already been formed and that 
others were being contemplated. 

Dr. Frederika Blankner, of Western Reserve University, then 
presented at some length a committee report on her varied efforts 
both here and in Italy to establish closer professional relations be- 
tween teachers of Italian in this country and our colleagues in Italy. 
Mimeographed copies describing the proposed Center of Italian 
Studies were distributed at the meeting. Additional copies are avail- 
able on request to Dr. Biankner. 

In the absence of Professor Olin H. Moore, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the Nominating Committee, the President 
read its report. The list of officers, all proposed by the Committee, 
and unanimously elected to serve for 1939, is to be found on the 
inside of the front cover of Italica. 





About fifty members and friends of the Association convened for 
the pranzo which immediately followed the annual meeting. The 
presence of our esteemed octogenarian colleague, Professor James 
(Geddes, Jr., professor emeritus of Boston University, and a brief 
but stimulating address by Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, of Co- 
lumbia University, marked the occasion. To Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
of City College, New York, are due the thanks of the Association for 
help in arranging for the pranzo. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1937 ................ wake we $ 485.71 
Receipts 

i Me dinciecthenseineceuees Spe wine $ 609.35 
Advertisements in /talica ........ cea ss . 130.40 
Sale of back numbers of /talica ..... ith 48.00 
Gift of University of Illinois Graduate School .. 200.00 
Gift of Chicago friends .............. ee 60.00 

Special fund for McKenzie Jtalica ... 232.00 1,279.75 

NE oS vat ccccwawctaneeeees washes .. $1,765.46 

Disbursements 

For printing and mailing Jtalica ............... $1,004.76 
ees eas eeuevenaveeeetede : 25.00 
dens och ede W Rade ee weOSs - , 36.82 
Contribution to N.F.M.L.T. ................. eer 10.00 
ee a ae te se eae ve 75 
ee CD FE ins cece vsnwasedekeeeeaweae 2.00 

Total disbursements .................. Paae , .$1,079.33 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1938 ... . 686.13 

BN i eae oe Oe a a a a .$1,765.46 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
Securities held by the Association, December 31, 1938: 

5 Accumulative Investment Certificates .............. $ 100.00 
Issued by the Berkeley Guarantee Building Loan As- 
sociation—No. AD6632 
(purchased on advice and authority of the Trustees 


ED ncn cdedabedieouserties ontceoeen’ $ 500.00 
Receipts 

Net income from U. S. Treasury Bonds .... $ 5.74 

Net profit from sale of U.S. Bonds ........... , 7.64 

Balance in Savings accounts December, 1937 .. 118.38 

i cc ceewenew reese ee , 7.29 

Interest on new savings account ............... 20 


$ 139.25 
Expenditures 


Transfer from savings account toward purchase of Certifi- 
Pbeccidecngnktesatesetaes vi. * a re $ 100.00 


$ 39.25 





New balance December 31, 1938: 
(of which $31.96 is in Savings Account No. 2540 of 
Newton, (Mass.) National Bank and $7.29 is added to 


SE Oe ED Skcwcdcardvdcovcoseasenes ¥6< 39.25 
I ia eee i Bia Te eat e ach ; .$ 539.25 


CaMILLO P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October-December, 1938 


Compiled by J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Barrett, L. L. and Linker, R. W. A Mediaeval Italian Anthology. 
Chapel Hill, 1938. [“Readings to time of Dante, with notes and 
vocabulary.’’| 

Bergin, T. G. Modern Italian Short Stories. Boston, Heath. [For 
intermediate readers. | 

Cantarella, Michele and Richards, Paul L. Diecit novelle contempora- 
nee con esercizi di grammatica, conversazione e composizione. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co. Pp. ix, 186, lx. [The ten graded 
stories are by Panzini, Ada Negri, Bontempelli, Borgese, Zuc- 
coli, Verga, Pirandello, Capuana, Papini, Michele Saponaro. 
The 41 pp. of exercises are arranged as “Grammar Review, 
Conversation, Translation, Suggestions for Composition.” The 
book is equipped with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. ] 

Cioffari, Vincenzo and Van Horne, John. Amici di Scuola. Boston, 
Heath. [This reader, . . . introduces 470 basic words and 42 
idiomatic expressions.” 

Gilbert, Alan H. Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners. Durham, 
N.C. Duke University Press, Cambridge U. P. 1938. Pp. xiii, 
266. [Reviewed by C. Foligno in Italian Studies II, 83-85.] 

How, Louis. The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Part II, Purgatory. 
New York, The Harbor Press. | Part I, Hell, published in 1934. ] 

Jorgensen, Johannes. St. Catherine of Siena. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co. [A translation by Ingeborg Lund of the biography 
from the Danish. |] 

Seligman, Vincent. Puccini Among Friends. New York, Macmillan. 
[A biographical sketch including some of the composer’s letters. | 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “That Sweet Fruit (Purg. xxvii, 115)” and “The 
Three Rings (Par. xxxiii, 116).” PQ, xvi, 406-411. [In the first 
article the whole passage represented by the title (Purg. xxvii, 
109-119) is compared with Convivio tv, xii, 14-19, in which six 
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motifs of the first passage—pilgrims, their lodging, the fruit 
desired by the soul, the ways in which the fruit is sought, the 
peace which is hungered for—had already been associated, and 
the metaphor of Par. xxvi, 91 f. in which Adam is called the 
“fruit that alone was produced mature” is mentioned as in- 
tended to recall the previous use of the figure. In the second, 
the description of the three rings representing the Trinity is 
shown to be more closely related to the first chapter of Ezechiel 
(in more details) than to the fourth chapter of Revelation which 
is usually considered to be Dante’s source, and, no doubt, was 
present in his mind. ] 


Beall, Chandler B. “The First French Imitation of Tasso’s Invoca- 


tion to the Muse.” MLN, uu, 531-532. |The Croisade by Jean 
de Boyssiéres published in 1584, which has been called a partial 
translation of Tasso, owes nothing to Tasso except two stanzas 
of invocation which are an imitation of the 2nd and 3rd of 
Canto I of the Gerusalemme. The earliest French translation 
from Tasso is JérOme d’Avost’s version of Canto III, which ap- 
peared in the same year. | 


Bergin, T. G. “Umberto Fracchia.” [talica, xv, 225-227. 
Boyers, W. Hayden. “The Sources of L’ Ascension du Tafi by Anatole 


France.” MP, xxxvi, 207-212. | Many expressions and sentences 
and some descriptions are taken from the Vite of Vasari, and 
something from the Decameron, but the plot is taken from an 
anecdote told by Arnold Houbraken about the painter Franz 
Hals, of which France was probably informed by Mme de Cail- 
lavet. | 


Cioffari, Vincenzo. “Fortune and Fate in the Elegia of Henricus 


Septimellensis.” RR, xxrx, 311-321. [Arrigo da Settimello does 
not deny or ignore God and Providence, any more than does 
Boethius according to whom God works by Providence and 
Fate, and Fortune is subordinated to Fate. Arrigo is a follower 
of Aristotle especially in the Eudemian Ethics and the Magna 
Moralia. His Fortune is the particular divinity that has charge 
of the distribution of external goods, power, wealth, etc. “Its 
sphere of action is limited to this world: it does not extend to 
the rest of the Universe.” It operates according to the laws of 
Nature, and is consequently not unjust. Fate, in as far as it can 
be distinguished from Fortune (they were not distinguished by 
the Stoics) is the seed of destiny which guides the individual 
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to his end. The symbol of the wheel is not Aristotelian but Stoic, 
and belongs to Fortune as undistinguished from Fate. The notes 
contain useful bibliography on the Elegia.] 

De Filippis, Michele. “A Rhymed Epistle by Francesco Maria Tre- 
visani.” Italica, xv, 214-219. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. “Dante’s ‘La Petra’.” PMLA, tim, 971-988. 
[An allegorical interpretation of the “Rime per la donna Pietra” 
so entitled by Barbi in the Testo Critico, as well as the canzone 
“Amor da che convien” with its accompanying fourth “Epistola,” 
and the sonnet “Deh piangi meco” which Barbi places among 
the “Rime Dubbie.” After a brief review of previous opinion in 
the literature of the subject Professor Fletcher examines the 
“Epistola,” noting the apparent strangeness of the literal mean- 
ing which announces a new love-affair in solemn words, and then 
the poems. ‘La Petra symbolizes ‘la bella donna’ that Boniface 
VIII seized and perverted (Inf. xix, 56-57), or in other words 
the Church made stony-hearted, petrified by the false Peter.”’ 
“Petra” is a proper name for the Church as well as for the Pope 
—St. Augustine says “Summitas petrae est caput Ecclesiae’— 
and the Church, like the lady in these poems, is on its human 
side Dante’s dangerous enemy, and, at the same time, on its 
divine side, his only hope of salvation. The interpretation is 
supported by very many apparent references or resemblances to 
passages in the Commedia and the Bible. | 

Flynn, Vincent J. “Englishmen in Rome during the Renaissance.” 
MP, xxxvi, 121-138. [A Ms. discovered in the archives of the 
“Venerable English College in Rome,” and mentioned in the 
Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 12, 1935, “contains the names 
of Englishmen who visited Rome during the last half of the 
fifteenth century and the first years of the sixteenth, together 
with other significant material, including library catalogues and 
sacristy and household inventories.” An account of the contents 
under eight general heads is here given. | 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Manuscript Imitation of Tansillo’s Lagrime di 
San Pietro.” PMLA, ui, 998-1006. [Zl Llanto de Sanct Pedro 
Traducido por Sancho Viezma, Octavas published from a Ms. in 
the library of the Royal Palace at Madrid. This poem is not a 
translation from Tansillo, but an adaptation of part of it, “the 
recital of the episodes leading to the Crucifixion, which Tan- 
sillo has John the Baptist make to Peter.”’] 
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Language, xiv, 315. Obituary notice of Americo Ulysses Camera, 
Professor of Romance Languages in Brooklyn College. 

Leo, Ulrich. “La Divina Commedia de Dante: Realidad e Intuicién.” 
El Universal (Caracas, Venezuela) 16, 23, 30 de Octubre, 13 
de Noviembre. [An address delivered before the “Asociacién de 
Escritores Venezolanos,” with an open letter by Edoardo Crema 
and a reply. The subject is the unity of the Commedia, which 
consists in the vision (taking the word literally if not physically) 
of the concrete reality of the spiritual world, in the light of the 
Christian faith, a vision which is peculiarly mediaeval. Edoardo 
Crema holds that the aesthetic unity consists in the progressive 
dematerialization of the poetic narrative, and the philosophical 
unity is not the same as the aesthetic unity. Leo prefers to 
consider the two as one. ] 

Linn, Irving. “If All the Sky were Parchment.” PMLA, ui, 951-967. 
[In the historical account of the rhetorical figure that begins 
with a series of impossible hypotheses a number of examples of 
Italian authors are given, two in Latin and several more in 
Italian. One of the former is in the Elegia of Henricus Septi- 
mellensis: “Pagina sint coelum; sint frondes scriba; sit unda— 
Incaustum: mala non nostra referre queant.’’| 

Moore, Olin H. “Was Masuccio Influenced by Sermini?” Italica, 
Xv, 220-222. 

Robathan, Dorothy M. “Bocecaccio’s Accuracy as a Scribe.” Specu- 
lum, x1, 458-460. [The discovery of F. Ramorino that Ms. 
Laur. 33.31, an autograph by Boccaccio, is a direct copy of Ms 
Laur. 37.19, makes it possible to see how Boccaccio copied a 
Ms. He rearranges the material where it is disorderly, enclosing 
separate items in figures, geometrical and otherwise, of his own 
drawing. He makes not infrequent mistakes in copying, where 
he did not understand the text (Persius) ; he introduces speiling 
of his own; but he hardly ever indulges in emendation. | 

Sammartino, Peter. “To the Editor of Italica.” Italica, xv, 223-224. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Romanesco sisema, ‘nervosismo, stizza, preoccupa- 
zioni, collera repressa’.” Archivum Romanicum, xxi, 136. 
[Derivation of this Roman-Jewish dialect word from Lat. 
schisma, the original meaning being “preoccupazioni.” It is allied 
to Portuguese scismar, cismar, sismar, ‘pensar muito em,’ and 
presumably to O. Fr. acesmer and O. Prov. acemar, ‘preparare, 
acconciare’ (cf. Dante, Inf. xxviii, 37, accisma).-A note by 
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R. Giacomelli announces the existence of the word as sisima and 
scisima at various places near Rome. | 

Spitzer, Leo. “Venez. mardntega, ‘befana, spettro che appare la 
notte; riflesso di luce che cade su uno specchio.’ Archivum 
Romanicum, xxl, 376. [The stem is from the Germ. mara, 
‘nightmare.’ The ending appears in the old Venetian pregdntego, 
‘scongiuro’ in Proverbia que dicuntur super natura feminarum, 
which is from “percanticum, modellato su percantare.” Accord- 
ingly, mardntega is from mara + per-cantico. | 

Spitzer, Leo. “Miscellanea: Neapolitan pernacchia.” Language, xiv, 
289. | Additions and corrections to the article by Louis F. Solano 
in Language, x1v, 60-61. The etymology had been explained by 
Nunzio Maccarone; the p is regularly derived from the v of 
vernaculum; the bb of e bbernacchie is also regular according 
to Schuchardt; M. L. Wagner gave an appropriate passage in 
Petronius’ Satyricon; Spitzer compared the word to Fr. tromper 
in explaining the latter. ] 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Beall, Chandler B. In MLN, uu, 549. Medio Evo e Rinascimento. 
By Italo Siciliano. Milano, Soc. Anon. Editr. Dante Alighieri, 
1936. 

De’Negri Piccirilli, Maria. In RR, xx1x, 281-284. Baldassar Casti- 
glione; Giovanni Della Casa; Opere. A cura di Giuseppe Prez- 
zolini. Milano-Roma, Rizzoli, 1937. Pp. 924. 

Gilbert, Alan H. In MLN, um, 623-625. Studi sul rinascimento 
italiano in Inghilterra. By Napoleone Orsini. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1937. Pp. viii, 141. 

Gullette, C. C. In Italica, xv, 242. Algernon Coleman and Clara 
Breslove King, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, 1932-1937. The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In [talica, xv, 239-242. Giulio Bertoni, Lingua 
e Pensiero (Studi e saggi linguistici) Firenze, Olschki, 1932. 
Lingua e Poesia (Saggi di critica letteraria) Firenze, Olschki, 
1937. 

Hamilton, George L. In RR, xxrx, 384-391. Historia destructionis 
Troiae. By Guido de Columnis. Edited by Nathaniel Edward 
Griffin. Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. 
Pp. xvii, 293. 
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Italica, Xv, 234-236. “Editorial Comment: Books Received: Recent 
Books.” 

Leo, Ulrich. In El Universal (Caracas, Venezuela) August 21, 1938. 
Glunz, H. Estética Literaria de la Edad Media Europea (trans- 
lation of the German title). [A review of the book and of the ad- 
verse criticism by Prof. Curtius of the University of Bonn. ] 

S, C. 8. In MLN, um, 549-550. Notice of Italian Studies. A quarterly 
review edited by W. LI. Bullock, R. T. Butler, C. Foligno, 
C. Pellizzi, E. R. Vincent. 

Sellery, G. C. In RR, xxrx, 280. Francesco Guicciardini and his 
European Reputation. By Vincent Luciani, New York, Karl 
Otto & Co. 1936. Pp. 438. 


ADDENDA 


Nicholson, G. G. “Romance si (se) From Latin sit, (a rejoinder to 
Professor Edwin B. Place).” Hispanic Review, vi, 250-257. 
| Prof. Nicholson takes up the criticisms of Prof. Place in Hisp. 
Rev. v, 259-264 one by one, and remains firm in the conclusions 
given in Romania, Lx1, 3-16. The Italian se is not here considered 

- — by itself, but it is, of course, involved in the whole discussion. ] 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Italian.” The Journal of English History, v, 
43-46. [A critical bibliography of Italian studies, chiefly on 
Romantic authors, for 1937.] 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Incipit Vita Nova: Commencement 4 dress at 
Wellesley College, June 20.” The Wellesley Magazine, August, 
1938. Vol. xx, pp. 487-490. [Practical application of Dante’s 
living morality, ending with Virgil’s “Commencement address” 
in Purg. xxvii. ] 


NOTICE 


Until August 15 the address of the editior of Jtalica will be Apartado 96, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. Correspondence regarding the June /talica should 
be addressed to Professor T. G. Bergin, State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y.; 
regarding the September number to the editor in Guadalajara; pedagogical notes 
at all times to Miss Carol B. Bogman, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, RI. 
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ReEcENT Books 


Augustus. Studi in occasione del bimillenario augusteo (Roma, Bardi, 1938, 
L. 60) contains two essays of literary interest: “La letteratura nell’eta di 
Augusto” by Nicola Festa, and “Augusto nella tradizione medievale” by Angelo 
Monteverdi. 

L’origine del dramma liturgico by Maria Sofia de Vito, vol. XXI of the 
Biblioteca della Rassegna (Genova, Dante Alighieri, 1938, L. 20) argues against 
French or Byzantine origin, and presents arguments for Roman origin in the 
antiphons and responsories of the church (La Rassegna, April-Sept.). 

Vol. LXVII of the Mazzatinti-Sorbelli Jnventari dei manoscritti delle bib- 
lioteche d'Italia (Firenze, Olschki, 1938, L. 80) deals with Trento. The introduc- 
tion by Italo Lunelli, director of the Biblioteca comunale of Trento, gives 
statistics of that library—128,000 books, 250,000 manuscripts, 601 incunabula, 
294 codices, 771 periodicals of which 336 are regularly received, 435 are complete 
or nearly complete. The library had as a nucleus the books of Giovanni 
Benedetto de’Gentilotti who died in 1725; it was enriched by the library of 
Antonio Mazzetti, specialist in Trentino studies. 

The most recent addition to the Fonti per la storia d'Italia is vol. II of the 
Codice diplomatico della Repubblica di Genova dal MCLXIIII al MCLXXXX 
a cura di Cesare Imperiale di Sant Angelo (Roma, Ist. st. it. per il medio evo, 
1938, L. 90, estero 120). 

Fonti per la storia di Arnaldo da Brescia (Roma, Maglione, 1938, L. 8.50) 
is an edition in 64 pages of early documents. It is the first of a series of Testi 
medievali under the direction of Pietro Fedele. In lieu of bibliography, the 
editor refers to G. W. Greenway, Arnold of Brescia, Cambridge, 1931, and to A. 
Ragazzoni, Arnaldo da Brescia nella tradizione storica, Brescia, 1937. 

Gabriele Pepe’s Lo stato ghibellino di Federico II (Bari, Laterza, 1938, L. 12) 
is a personal vision of the formation of the first great modein dictatorship, 
ghibelline, lay and humanistic. 

The 22nd volume of the Studi danteschi (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, L. 20), 
besides the usual thorough reviews of Dante literature, contains “La casa di 
Dante” by M. Barbi and R. Piattoli, “L’avverroismo di Sigieri e Dante” by 
B. Nardi, and “Del trasferimento di Messer Andrea dei Mozzi da Firenze a 
Vicenza” by E. Sanesi. 

The Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, vol. XX (Weimar, Béhlaus, 1938) contains 
“Dante und die Antike” by Adolf Dyroff; “Vom Dolmetschen” by Frhr. 
Friedrich von Falkenhausen; “Dantes Paradies als malerische Offenbarung” by 
Hans v. d. Gabelentz; “Dante und Brunetto Latini” by Walter Goetz; “Thomas 
von Aquino und der philosophische Gottesgedanken” by Gerhard Ledig; “Wil- 
helm Jordans Bemiihungen um Dante und seine Nachdichtungen in Terzinen” 
by Hubert Schiel; “Dante-Machiavelli-Mazzini. Drei Wegbereiter der italien- 
ischen Nation” by Richard Wichterich; “Unvollendete Dantearbeiten Karl 
Wittes” by Hermann Witte; and “Bernhard Rudolph Abeken iiber seine 
Danteforschung” by Klaus Toll. The usual review of Dante literature is pro- 
vided by the editor, Friedrich Schneider, and the volume has a table of con- 
tents of the twenty volumes of the series. 

Alessandro della Costa’s La méta della vita in Dante, Goethe, Schopenhauer, 
Wagner e Leopardi (Milano, Bocca, 1938) deals with concepts of God and 
religion. Schopenhauer was negative, Dante and Wagner symbolic, Goethe and 
Leopardi positive. To Goethe life was the Good, to Leopardi inexorable fate 
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was the Bad. The meta taught in religion and philosophy is not found in litera- 
ture. 

Volume 169 of the Scrittori d'Italia contains Le rime, L’amorosa visione and 
La caccia di Diana of Boccaccio a cura di Vittore Branca (Bari, Laterza, 1938, 
L. 35). It is announced that it will be followed by L’elegia di Madonna Fiam- 
metta edited by Vincenzo Pernicone, the Ameto and the Corbaccio by Nicola 
Bruscoli, and the Teseida by Salvatore Battaglia, until by the spring of 1940 
all of the Italian works of B. will be printed—the first complete edition since 
Moutier. 

Valentino Brosio states that his popular, well written Francesco 1] Gonzaga 
marchese di Mantova in the series “I Condottierii” (Torino, Paravia, 1938, L. 
9.50) is the first life of F. 

Francesco Fattorello in La cultura del Friuli nel Rinascimento, parte prima 
(Udine, Arti grafiche friulane, 1938, L. 10) discusses the 15th century, treating 
the Venetian period and the coming of humanism; the culture was mainly 
imitative. ; 

A beautiful edition of Vespasiano da Bisticci’s Vite di womini illustri del 
secolo XV has just appeared (Firenze, Rinascimento del libro, 1938, L. 30). 

Mariangela Serretta, in Endecasillabi crescenti nella poesia italiana delle 
origint e nel canzoniere del Petrarca (Milano, “Vita e Pensiero,” 1938, L. 20) 
defends correctness of the dodecasillabo-endecasillabo when it had an extra 
syllable at the end of the first hemistych, claiming that Dante, Petrarch and 
other poets, old and modern, have employed it. 

I Francescani in Asti. Studi e ricerche storiche by P. Giacinto Burroni (Asti, 
Scuola tip. Michelerio, 1938, L. 10) is a well documented account from the 
earliest times to the present. Asti has been particularly hospitable to Francis- 
cans. 

Hans Freyer’s Machiavelli (Leipzig, Meyers, 1938, M. 2.60) is a complete 
monograph, explaining the ideas of M. and their virtues and including con- 
temporaneous political concepts. It stresses Machiavellism, so often neglected 
in favor of M. himself (Deutsches Volkstum, June, 1938). 

Ignazio dell’ Oro’s Il segreto dei Borgia (Milano, Ceschina, 1938, L. 14) is 
the result of a quarter of a century of study. The author remarks: “se hanno 
avuto dei difetti, non avevano in sé niente di mostruoso e demoniaco, ma erano 
persone semplicemente intelligentissime, ambiziose e di una cruda severita, e 


/non dei delinquenti.” 


La Roma di Leon X is a posthumous work of Domenico Gnoli (Milano, 
Hoepli, 1938, L. 42) published by Aldo Gnoli. D. G. had a formidable prepara- 
tion for this work, but changed his plan several times. When he died in 1915, 
he left his papers in not too systematic order. In the Nuova Antologia for Nov. 
16 is a notice of D. G. in honor of the 100th anniversary of his birth. 

Alfredo Pino-Branca, in La vita economica degli stati italiani nei secoli 
XVI, XVII, XVIII (secondo le relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti) supplies 
much information concerning Savoy, Milan, Florence, Mantua, Rome and 
other states (Catania, St. Ed. Moderno, 1938, L. 30). The author used 145 
relazioni, of which 18 are unpublished. Sources are conveniently indicated for 
each state. 

Vico’s De nostri temporis studiorum ratione is published in translation with 
comment by Giuseppe Scerbo, with an introduction by Antonio Aliotta (Napoli, 
Perrella, 1938, L. 6). This was V.’s inaugural speech of 1708, in which he placed 
imagination before intellect, and showed himseif anti-Cartesian. 

Scorci e figure del romanticismo (Milano, Dante Alighieri, 1938, L. 24) by 
Ezio Flori, is a development of the author’s previous work on Manzoni, Andrea 
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Verga and the Grossis, with its attendant medical and psycho-analytical in- 
formation. 

A new text of Leopardi’s Canti, a cura di Leone Ginzburg, replaces the 
1917 text by Alessandro Donati in the Scrittori d’Italia series, vol. 83. The 
editor explains some departures from Moroncini. 

Bruno Brunelli’s Figurine e costumi nella corrispondenza di un medico del 
settecento (Milano, Mondadori, 1938, L. 16) contains an account of the physi- 
cian Antonio Vallismieri, and of many of his correspondents, with considerable 
light on private life. 

Droz of Paris has published Thomas-Simon Gueulette’s Notes et souvenirs 
sur le thédtre italien au XVIII®¢ siécle, edited by G. E. Gueullette, which 
previously existed only in manuscript in the library of the Opéra. Gueullette 
was not only a devotee of the Italian theatre in Paris, but a close friend and 
adviser of the actors and a translator and writer of plays. He also wrote a 
history of the Italian theatre in France from 1577 to 1750 which has been a 
valuable source of information for later historians. 

Alessio di Giovanni’s La vita e l’opera di Giovanni Meli (Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier, 1938, L. 7) is a substantial and appreciative criticism by a fellow Sicilian, 
poet and scholar. 

Volume V of the Epistolario of Leopardi prepared by the late Francesco 
Moroncini has appeared (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938, L. 30). It contains letters 
from 1827 to 1830, together with letters from correspondents and invaluable 
notes. 

Giuseppe Petronio has published an Antologia leopardiana (Milano, A. 
Vallardi, 1938, L. 12) with selections from the Cantt, Operette morali, Zibaldone 
and Pensieri, a commentary and a compact anthology of criticism on Leopardi. 

The first volume of Carducci’s Lettere has appeared in the national edition 
of his works published in Bologna by Zanichelli. This volume goes from 1850 
to 1858. 

The first volume in the national edition of Gioberti’s works Prolegomeni al 
primato morale e civile degli Italiani, parte prima, has been published (Milano, 
Bocea, 1938, L. 50). 

The latest publication in the Classici Rizzoli is Mazzini: Opere. Vol. I: 
Lettere a cura di L. Salvatorelli (Milano, Rizzoli, 1938, L. 50). 

Raffaele del Castillo’s Carlo Alberto (Milano, Bompiani, 1938, L. 14) is a 
popular, attractive biography. 

Croce has just published the fifth volume of La letteratura della Nuova Italia 
(Bari, Laterza, 1938, L. 30). The material has been published serially in La 
Critica. A sixth volume is in preparation. 

Laterza has published a new edition of Antonio Labriola’s La concezione 
materialistica della storia, with an introduction by Croce on the criticism of 
Marxism in Italy from 1895 to 1900 (Bari, 1938, L. 22). 

Ignazio Calandrino’s Rapisardi (Milano, Intelisano, 1938, L. 12) is a warm, 
somewhat immoderate defense of R. The following is striking: “Dante affirma, 
Leopardi dubita, Rapisardi nega.” 

Francesco S. Mascia: La poesia di Ferdinando Russo (Napoli, Loffredo, 
1938). This is an aesthetic criticism of the Neapolitan dialect poet who is judged 
a failure in drama and novel, but successful in love poetry and popular poetry. 

Pasquale Mainenti’s Arturo Graf e il movimento critico-poetico tra il XIX e 
XX secolo (Napoli, Guida, 1938, L. 8) urges that it is incorrect to speak of G. 
as a convert to any style of criticism; he was continuous and coherent. But 
most essentially he was a poet and a modern, with Pascoli and Gozzano. 

The first volume of the Ragguagli bibliografici of “Il Libro Italiano” is the 
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Indice della Voce a cura di Enrico Falqui (Roma, Ulpiani, 1938). It will be 
followed by similar indices. 

Luigi Russo in Gabriele d’Annunzio. Saggi tre (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, L. 8) 
republishes “G. d’A. nella storia della letteratura e civilta italiana,” “Sviluppo 
cronologico dell’opera del D’A.,” and “II teatro dannunziano e la politica.” He 
believes D’A. to be il nostro poeta pit europeizzante and a real contributor to 
the progress of the theatre and moving pictures. 

The Scrittt di Renato Serra (2 vols., Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938, L. 30 each) 
with a preface by G. de Robertis, and notes and indices by A. Grilli, form a 
convenient collection. S.’s works are completed with the companion volume 
Epistolario a cura di L. Ambrosini, G. de Robertis and A. Grilli (L. 25). 

Renato Simoni’s Teatro di teri. Ritratti e ricordi (Milano, Treves, 1938, L. 
15) is a series of essays on actors and actresses beginning with Duse. The book 
is characteristically subjective, fragmentary and brilliant, and has been much 
reviewed. 

Gioachino Brognoligo’s Vittorio Bettelont. Note biografiche e critiche desunte 
dal suo carteggio (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1938, L. 20) is a long, careful study of 
this poet of Verona of the late nineteenth century. 

Edmondo Cione’s Francesco de Sanctis (Milano, Principato, 1938) treats his 
author’s victory over purism and moral romanticism, his aesthetic of form, 
his ethical realism, national liberalism, and his harmony between thought and 
action. He credits De S. with great ability in organic and dialectic synthesis 
through which he saw identity of form and content, unity of real and ideal in 
ethics, and a moderate, civilized progress in government. 

De Sanctis’ Lezioni inedite sulla Divina Commedia (I corsi torinesi del 1854- 
1855) are published a cura di Michele Manfredi (Napoli, Morano, 1938, L. 18). 

Vincenzo Schiliré, in L’arte di Gabriele d’Annunzio (Torino, SEI, 1938, L. 
10) claims that D’A., born a poet, through ethical rather than aesthetic short- 
comings falsified and dissipated the vein of his inspiration. He was dear to 
Italians because he stood for Jtalianité. His career paralled remarkably that of 
Il cavalier Marino. 

In La poesia italiana contemporanea (Roma, Casa ed. naz., 1938), Giuseppe 
Camposampiero gives a thorough review of the principal twentieth century 
movements, with abundant bibliography. He remarks that Italian literature 
has been traditionally academic, and that Leopardi introduced the intimate 
element which has grown prodigiously in this century; that departure from 
Carducci, Pascoli and D’Annunzio was inevitable; that the Italian spirit is 
essentially individualistic; and that post-war poetry is formative rather than 
decadent. 

Ernesto Codignola has put into one volume Linee di storia dell’educazione 
e della pedagogia (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1938, L. 20) his 3-volume work. 
It is a compact, meaty volume, not too conveniently documented. The author 
remarks sagely that he composed the shorter version by request, but that his 
personal opinion is that the longer approach will save time eventually. 

Luigi Salvatorelli has published a convenient 700-page Sommario della storia 
d'Italia dai temm preistorici ai nostri giornt (Torino, Einaudi, 1938, L. 30) 
with a bibliography of the most notable items. 


News Notes 


At home 


Dr. Giulio Bonfante has been appointed visiting lecturer at Princeton Uni- 
versity for the year 1939-1940. He will give graduate courses in Romance 
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Philology and in Italian Linguistics. The undergraduate courses in Italian will 
be given by Mr. W. F. Bottiglia. 

Professor Frederika Blankner of Western Reserve University has recently 
compiled a compact and comprehensive survey entitled The History of the 
Scandinavian Literatures, published by the Dial Press. The section concerning 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish Literature are based on the Italian work of 
Dr. Giovanni Bach, checked and enlarged by Miss Blankner. 

The editor of Italica was very pleasantly entertained on December 3 at the 
Pellegrini restaurant in Chicago by the local chapter of the AATI. He made a 
sorry return for their hospitality by speaking for thirty minutes on Libri ttaliani 
recentit. Mrs. Antenisca Nardi presided at the meeting, where plans were dis- 
cussed for awarding scholarships to students of Italian extraction. 

The Italian Publishers, 135 Bleecker St., New York City, continue to issue 
their attractive Giornalino. Dr. 8. E. Scalia is now editor. The November issue 
contains some practical and beautiful Christmas material. 

The Chicago chapter of the AATI brought out early in December the first 
number of Jl Giornalino italiano, also with considerable Christmas material. It 
is devoted to the interests of Italian teaching in Greater Chicago, and will 
include pen sketches, poems, creative writing, anecdotes, dialogues, book re- 
views, jokes, cartoons and comic strips. 

Professor W. P. Dismukes, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, has 
introduced Italian this year, and reports a class of 22 students. 

Italian students of the University of Illinois presented on December 1 the 
colorful regional play Gli ultimi barbari by Alfredo Oriani, under the direction 
of Mr. F. B. Giovanelli. 

Dr. A. T. MacAllister is now teaching Italian at Brown University. 

Work is progressing on the edition of the letters of the historian Carlo Botta 
under the editorship of Professor Prezzolini. 

Dr. Charles R. D. Miller of Harvard University has been appointed Assistant 
Editor of Speculum, quarterly publication of the Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica, in succession to Dr. Allan Evans, who is now with the Huntington Library 
at San Marino, California. 

The announcement of the Casa Italiana of Columbia No. 8, lists the titles of 
Ph.D. dissertations to be presented by students in the department of Italian. 
These titles, received just as Jtalica goes to press, will soon be printed along 
with other titles of work in progress. 

Miss Carol B. Bogman, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, RI., has 
been appointed Consulting Editor of Jtalica. She will collect pedagogical notes 
and other matters of particular interest in secondary education. Members of 
the AATI are invited to send notes, and information to Miss Bogman. 

The Modern Italian Literature Group II of the MLA met in New York 
under the chairmanship of Domenico Vittorini. In the absence of J. A. Russo, 
A. T. MacAllister was appointed acting secretary. Attendance was about 100. 
Officers for the New Orleans meeting in 1939 are: Chairman, A. Marinoni, 
University of Arkansas; Secretary, C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt University. An 
advisory and nominating committee was appointed as follows: Emilio Goggio 
(chairman), Elton Hocking, and A. T. MacAllister. 

The Italian I group, Mediaeval and Renaissance Literature, elected for 1939: 
Chairman, Gordon R. Silber, Union College; Secretary, C. A. Swanson, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Miss Norman presided. The advisory committee was reap- 
pointed. 

The School of Italian and the Italian House of Western Reserve University 


will run from June 19 to July 28; circular on request. 
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Abroad 


A convenient reprint of the Du Cange Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis has appeared in Paris (Librairie des Sciences et des Arts, 1937-8) with 
some additions by Léopold Faure. 

Lionello Fiumi has sent to /talica his beautiful translation of lyrics by Pierre 
de Nolhac with the title Le stanze dell’inverno ed altre liriche. Almost all the 
poems appeared in the deceased scholar’s le Rameau d’er (Paris, Plon, 1933). 
The translations were authorized by the poet, and are now dedicated to his 
memory by the translator (Bari, Soc. ed. tipografica, 1938). 

The Diztonario del Risorgimento nazionale dalle origint a Roma capitale is 
a massive work in four volumes, directed by Michele Rosi. Volume I contains 
I fattt, Volumes II-IV Le persone (Milano, F. Vallardi, 1930-37). Volume III 
has a notice of the untimely death of Professor Rosi. 

The journal Archivi of the Bibliothéque des “Annales Institutorum” has be- 
come the official organ for the dissemination of news concerning Italian archives. 
To avoid duplication of effort the Archivio Storico Italiano is suspending its 
miscellanea archivistica. 

The Royal State Archive of Turin has acquired by purchase the Archive of 
the family Provano di Luyné, with documents from 1200 to 1850. Most im- 
portant are the packages with information on the naval ambitions of Emanuele 
Filiberto. 

In the last ten years, through the labor of Quinto Santoli, the most important 
archives of Pistoia and the surrounding country have been concentrated in the 
Palazzo delle Leopoldine, Pistoia. A brief description of the principal items is 
found in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1938, fasc. 366. 

The house of Ulpiano in Rome will publish a national edition of the works 
of Giuseppe Pitré, including 25 volumes of the Biblioteca delle tradizioni popo- 
lart and 12 miscellaneous volumes. It is hoped to complete the undertaking in 
twelve years. 

The complete works of Giorgio Vasari are to be published in a critical edition 
in twenty volumes by Mondadori. Four or five years are estimated as neces- 
sary for the project, to be carried out by scholars in history and art under the 
direction of Alessandro del Vita. 

In the Archivio Storico italiano, 1938, fasc. 365-6, is a review by Vito Vitale 
of recent research in Genoese history. 

The Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift for Sept. 1938 has a long article by E. P. 
Curtius on Dichtung und Rhetorik im Mittelalter. 

The Divine Comedy has been translated into Turkish by a young journalist, 
Hamdi Varoglu—the first complete translation in that language. The poem is 
rendered into prose and is preceded by two essays by Turkish Dante scholars. 

In the Rivista italiana del dramma for Sept. 1938 Ezio Franceschini writes 
Di una ignota commedia latina umanistica, giving a synopsis of a comedy 
written in Latin in the 15th century. The author boasted of not imitating 
Roman comedy. F. plans to publish the Latin text. The same issue of the 
Rivista contains also an Introduzione alla storia del teatro drammatico by 
Silvio d’Amico—an introduction to a history of the theatre in four illustrated 
volumes, comprising from 1600 to 1700 pages, to be published by Rizzoli. 

Bruno Biancini writes notes on La “Cronaca bizantina” in Il Libro italiano, 
for June-Sept. 1938, dealing with Sommaruga, Carducci, D’Annunzio. Enrico 
Falqui, in the July-August issue, discusses Lo stile di Pea: he remarks that 
Pea has succeeded very well in Italianizing dialect expressions without seeming 


a dialect writer. 
Le correzioni di Italo Svevo by Giacomo Devoto (Letteratura for Oct. 
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1938) brings to light various trends in Italian writing, such as the decrease in 
use of the subjunctive. Svevo’s style betrays many uncertainties and imper- 
fections. 

Tre conversazioni alla “Radio” sulla lingua italiana by Giulio Bertoni in the 
Archivum Romanicum, April-Sept. 1938, argue the fundamental “Florentinity” 
of the language, its expansion and the probable growth of other influences in 
details, especially Roman. 

Reviewing five new novels (by Alvaro, Sanminiatelli, Chiesa, Cardona and 
Gadda), the London Times remarks that only one of them, Alvaro’s L’uomo 
é forte (Milano, Bompiani, L. 12) leaves the well-worn lines of average Italian 
fiction, and the reviewer says further that Italian literature has never had a 
period when the novel, as a form of art, has flourished. 

La Revue hebdomadaire for November 1938 publishes a Panorama de la 
littérature italienne, translated from the Italian of Ettore Settanni. He con- 
siders that D’Annunzio, Pirandello and Svevo have dominated Italian litera- 
ture for the last twenty years, and mark a point of departure for the younger 
generation. Moravia represents the spiritual unrest of the post-war writers; 
the new writers endeavor to approach the individual through his relation to 
society. La Nouvelle revue francaise for Nov. 1, 1938 comments on the com- 
plete submersion of the individual in Alvaro’s L’womo é forte. 

Nineteen of Pirandello’s short stories have been collected and translated 
anonymously and not expertly under the title, A Character in Distress (London, 
Duckworth, 1938, 7s. 6d). The London Mercury for October 1938 compares P. 
unfavorably with Somerset Maugham both in strength of material and the 
handling of the climax. On the other hand, P. has an original imagination, 
independence and vitality. 

Simultaneously with the Leonardo exhibition in Milan this spring there will 
be a Medici celebration in Florence. 

The death on Nov. 29, apparently by suicide, of the publisher A. F. For- 
miggini, is reported. He leaves among all students of Italian culture a feeling 
of great loss. He published numerous books and collections and the extremely 
useful L’Italia che scrive. 

The new periodical La Rinascita in its fourth number (Oct. 1938) contains 
an account, sent by Professor Leicester Bradner, of attempts to stimulate 
Renaissance studies in the MLA Renaissance group. In the same issue is an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of Michelangiolo Buonarroti negli scrittt 
e nelle testimonianze dei contemporanei a cura di Giovanni Papini. The Car- 
teggio of Michelangelo will also be published by the sam- sponsors, the Centro 
nazionale di studi sul rinascimento. It is announced that a Sala del Rinasci- 
mento has been opened in the National Library in Florence. 

The latest number of Jtalian Studies (II, 6, Nov. 1938) contains “The ‘Lost’ 
Miscellaneae Quaestiones of Ortensio Lando” by W. LI. Bullock. Mr. B. has had 
access to a copy of these “questions” which had been lost to sight for two 
centuries; he calls L. a whimsical character, filled with the spirit of paradox 
and contradiction. Among collateral descendents Mr. B. mentions wittily Gen- 
eral Knowledge Papers and even the modern volumes entitled Ask Me An- 
other. 

Sprachkunde (Berlin, Nov. 1938) supplies an article Lei, tu, voi by Werner 
Ross, who refers back to a dissertation by C. Grand: Tu, vot, let in Freiburg, 
1930, and to the recent articles by B. Migliorini in Critica fascista, March 1, 
1938 and by E. Allodoli in La lettura, April 1, 1938. The author discusses logically 
the difficulties in the way of replacing long established usage, and adopts a 
policy of “watchful waiting” to see what may happen. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI: La Divina Commedia. Commentata da Dino Pro- 
venzal. A. Mondadori, Milano, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 970. Lire 40. 


A handsome new one-volume edition of the Divine Comedy with 
commentary. The 68 full-page illustrations, of which 16 are in poly- 
chrome of high excellence, help to make this book one of the most 
attractive of its kind we have seen. Various originals, from the 
earliest miniaturists to modern artists, have been drawn upon for 
these illustrations; and the variety of angles and aspects shown in 
them cannot fail to rouse interest in the reader and student. Whether 
the latter risk distortion of perspective, as a result, is a question that 
arises, and is not put unkindly or ungratefully. It is perhaps not 
otiose to wonder whether the student shouldn’t form his own visuali- 
zations on the basis of the very words of the Poet. A worth-while 
project for a permanent international association of Dante scholars 
—if such should ever exist—might be to foster a series of illustrations 
of the Divine Comedy by some one artist who in their judgment 
seemed most to have caught the prettamente medievale spirit of 
Dante. 

Leaving such speculations, and returning to the matter at hand: 
The commentary, in the familiar two-column form on the lower part 
of the pages, combines sober and helpful exegesis with aesthetic 
criticism; and then at the end of each canto there is a résumé, averag- 
ing perhaps two-thirds of a page in length, of the entire canto, with 
emphasis on its aesthetic evaluation. The page-by-page commentary 
often points out felicities of diction, or of tone—such as sonority, etc. 
—in a way useful to those not so imbued with artistic Italian as al- 
ways to catch these finer nuances. In exegesis of disputed passages 
the commentator is eclectic and shows commendable restraint. Mod- 
ern exegetes, perhaps especially Torraca and Pietrobono, rather than 
the early ones, are adduced; and show of personal erudition is 
avoided. Naturally Professor Provenzal’s aesthetic evaluations will 
not appeal to all; for example, his opinion, expressed on page 352, 
that the episode of Pia of Siena (Purg. V) is “il pi commovente di 
tutta la Commedia”; but on the whole they are remarkably satis- 
fying. 

Other useful helps are carefully worked out diagrams, one at the 
end of each cantica, with marginal notations of the canto or cantos 
dealing with each circle; and accompanying lists showing the char- 
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acters met with in each. At the end of the volume is an “Indice 
analitico” of proper names. 

The work as a whole does honor to the compiler, to the printer, and 
to Dante scholarship in general; and is sure to receive a hearty wel- 


come. 
H. D. AustTINn 


University of Southern California 


Dieci Novelle Contemporanee con esercizi di grammatica, conver- 
sazione e composizione, a cura di Michele Cantarella, Smith Col- 
lege, e di Paul L. Richards. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 


1938. 

The present volume is intended by the editors to provide “inter- 
esting and significant reading material combined with a comprehen- 
sive and systematic review of grammar, for use by college students 
at the end of first-year or at the beginning of second-year course, 
and by high-school students in third or fourth-year classes.”! There 
is a very brief discussion of the authors included (Panzini, Negri, 
Bontempelli, Borgese, Zuccoli, Verga, Pirandello, Capuana, Papini, 
Saponaro) in their relationship to Italian literature, with an attempt 
to classify the stories chosen. In addition, there is a brief but gener- 
erally adequate bio-bibliographical preface to each novella. It is 
regrettable that these do not in every case completely identify the 
source of the selection. The editors have adopted throughout the text, 
as well as in the vocabulary, the excellent device of indicating by a 
set of accents vowel qualities and the position of the stress in all but 
parole piane. 

Careful examination reveals the fact that this work uses the 
novelle as material for vocabulary drill, grammar review and compo- 
sition rather than as an approach to literature, thereby serving an 
urgent need. However, since the stories were chosen “primarily for 
their utility as texts for language instruction,’ one could perhaps 
wish that they were more truly “contemporanee”; only three are 
less than twenty years old, and some go back nearly half a century. 
In spite of this, the editors have succeeded in presenting a vocabu- 
lary which is generally broad and useful, and which is remarkably 
complete and free from errors. If anything, it is too complete, as, for 
example, in its inclusion of superfluous cognates: “gas, m.—gas”; 





* Introduction, p. v. 
* Ibid. p. viii. 
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occasionally it suffers from the use of meaningless cognates where 
explanation would have been better. If the student is of such ele- 
mentary intelligence that he cannot be trusted to guess the meaning 
of gas, what is he to make of “immanente—immanent’’? In treating 
irregular past participles, clarity might have been served and time 
saved by something like “giunto—p. part. giungere” rather than 
“giunto—see giungere,” especially in the absence of further explana- 
tion under the infinitive. 

Probably no portion of an edition is more open to criticism than 
the notes, on which every teacher has his own very definite and 
personal ideas as to what is important and what is not. It is my 
opinion that the editors have here lavished much attention on details 
which are either obvious, or explained by the vocabulary, or may 
be assumed at this level of instruction. There seems to be a definite 
lack of harmony between notes and exercises; almost as if the former 
were written for elementary students. On the other hand, actually 
unsatisfactory explanations are few, though I should put in this 
category the explanation of the use of tenses in Zuccoli’s story. 

The exercises constitute the finest portion of this work and are 
equal or superior to anything of the kind to be found in the Italian 
field. The first part of each consists of material for practice in some 
aspect of the language which the student is assumed to have reviewed 
in a reference grammar. The idea is not new, but its application 
here is markedly superior because of the quantity of such material 
and its freshness and interest. The same may be said of the vocabu- 
lary drill which follows, and particularly of the sentences in English 
based on the story, which are far removed from the woodenness typi- 
cal of so many similar efforts. Finally, stimulating suggestions are 
supplied for free composition. 

While Dieci novelle could conceivably be used fairly early in 
college work as a reader, its fullest usefulness will be found in an 
intermediate course in conversation and composition. 

ARCHIBALD T. MAcCALLISTER 

Brown University 


Modern Italian Short Stories, edited by Thomas G. Bergin. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
The new volume in the Heath-Chicago Italian Series supplements 
very opportunely the publisher’s earlier collection of Italian Short 
Stories, edited by Wilkins and Altrocchi. It is a distinctly modern 
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collection, in the sense that all the authors represented “are now 
living and writing,” as were, with one exception, those of the other 
volume at the time of its publication twenty-five years ago. Two 
outstanding narratort, Panzini aud Pirandello, whose work falls, in 
the main, between the two periods, are not included in either col- 
lection; but both of these have repeatedly been made available for 
American students by other editors. 

The nine writers introduced by Professor Bergin are: Lipparini, 
Alvaro, Moscardelli, Papini, Frateili, Bontempelli, Puccini, Borgese 
and Tombari. The stories, carefully arranged in the order of in- 
creasing difficulty, are representative and interesting; and the in- 
terest is sustained by the variety of types included—realistic, psy- 
chological, mysterious, fantastic, humorous. In general, they seem 
well chosen for classroom use, with, perhaps, some reservations for 
those of Papini and Frateili. Each story is prefaced by a brief bio- 
bibliographical notice of its author. 

The work of editing has been admirably well done. Very limited 
use has been made of notes, all matters of language difficulty that 
could be explained briefly being put in the vocabulary. The latter, 
when consulted at random, almost invariably proves accurate and 
adequate. The method of indicating pronunciation is that regularly 
employed in the Heath-Chicago Series—a method entirely satisfac- 
tory except in respect to verbs: in earlier texts of the Series there 
has been some variation in practice as regards the notation of the 
quality of e and o under stress in inflected verb forms and the shifting 
of stress which frequently occurs in first conjugation verbs (e.g. 
occupare—occupo) ; the present vocabulary wholly omits this im- 
portant information. The exercises, consisting of conversation, idio- 
matic phrases, and sentences for translation into Italian, are fuller 
than usual and should prove extremely valuable. The proofreading 
has been done with unique efficiency: in an attentive reading of the 
text of the stories, not a single typographical error was noticed. 

C. A. Swanson 


The University of Texas 
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Seven weeks in the heart of the recreational center of the 
Green Mountains 


The Italian School stands for the thorough preparation of Italian teachers 
through improved methods of teaching, a mastery of the spoken and writ- 
ten language, and an intimate knowledge of the life, customs, institutions, 
literature and history of Italy. Success hinges upon the consistent enforce- 
ment of the Middlebury idea—the segregation of students trom contact 
with English; the concentration of the work of each student upon italian; 
the exclusive use of Italian in and out of classroom; and the careful 
supervision and coordination of courses to meet the different needs of all 
students. 


Additional features of the school this year include courses in Advanced 
Stylistics, Modern and Contemporary Literature, Advanced Oral Practice, 
and a course on the Study of the Opera. 
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